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INDIAN PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES 


THE PROBLEM OP TRUTH 

The logical aspect of knowledge is now commonly discussed 
with exclusive reference to the nature of ultimate truth. There 
is no doubt tint this is the question with which epistemology is 
finally concerned, but it may be asked whether we cannot advant- 
ageously begin by hiving before us a le<s ambitious aim. Irres- 
pective of the final solution we may armc at about the nature 
of truth, thep.? is knowledge which is distinguished as cither true 
or false from the common-sense point of view; and we may 
start by asking what tins distinction means. Our answer to 
this question may not satisfy the ultimate epistemological test, 
but we need not occupy ourselves with that consideration from 
the beginning. ‘Confusion often results*, it has been said, ‘from 
proceeding at once to large and complex cases*. If we thus 
restrict the scope of the enquiry, we shall be simplifying the prob- 
lem to be sohed; and its solution, though it mar not furnish the 
complete explanation of the nature of ultimate truth, may be 
expected to throw considerable light upon it. We propose to 
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it is the meaning of what is printed that interests us 1 * * * * * This is 
the popular notion of the perceptual situation, and it implies 
belief m (i) the presence of the self, (2) the givenness and the direct 

and (3) the partial revelation of its 
are likewise given and directly known 
Of these, the ultimate nature of the self or the knowing subject 
is not relevant to our present purpose It is a problem for 
metaphysics All that we have to remember is that it is a factor 
which enters into the cognitive situation The same observation 
holds true in the case of the final nature of the object also The 
points that chiefly matter for us now are the nature of sense data, 
their relation to the object and the manner in which they both, viz , 
the sense data and the object, come to be known • 

I 

According to the above analysis, the sensa are actually features 
or 'literal aspects’ of objects , and they both are directly apprehended 
by the self We should now ask to what extent this analysis stands 
the test of reflection If it be correct, it should apply to all 
perceptual knowledge, but it seems that, though it may be right 
as an analysis of perception that is true it does not apply to 
illusion and error* where we apprehend an object or some aspect 
of it which is not there Without prejudging the question, 
however, we shall try to find out whether errors can be at all 
explained by assuming that even they do not involve a reference to 
anything that is not actually given Such a view was maintained 
not only in respect of perception but also all knowledge (excepting 
only memory) by certain thinkers in India 8 , and it will serve as a 
convenient starting point for our enquiry The illustrations 
usually given m explaining their theory are those of a white crystal 
which is mistaken for red when placed by the side of a red flower, 
and of a conch which is seen yellow by a jaundiced person We 
shall select the latter for consideration but with a slight alteration 
We shall suppose that the conch is seen through a sheet of yellow 

1 Mind (1921) p 389 

a We shall in what follows overlook the d stmction between the errors of 

perception and illus ons as the only difference between them is that while the 

judgment is explicit in the former it is implicit in the latter Illusions have- 

been described as errors in the germ* 

* PrabhSkaras 


apprehension of the object 
character by the sensa, which 
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unlike modem Pragmatism Epistemologically speaking, the 
latter amounts to a sceptical attitude, for it teaches that absolute 
truth m any matter is unattainable because it does not exist 
Tvery truth is provisional — true only so long as it furthers human 
purposes But here knowledge is admitted to have a logical, apart 
from a practical or guiding value Though it may be false on its 
purposive side, it is theoretically quite true and never fails to agree 
with the outside reality which it reveals If we still speak of know- 
ledge as sometimes false, we mean that it is not useful — thus 
transferring to it a feature which is significant only m reference to 
the practical consequences that follow from it All knowledge m 
itself being thus regarded as true, we may say that while current 
Pragmatism demes truth in the sense in which it is ordinarily 
understood, the present theory demes error 

This theory merits commendation for its simplicity as well 
as for its complete consistency in explaining the logical character 
of knowledge It may be said to represent the extreme form of 
realism, for it not only upholds that external objects are independent 
of the knowing mind and are directly apprehended, it even 
denies error But it is far from convincing The indirect manner, 
for instance, m which it explains the familiar terms ‘true’ and 
‘false* is hardly satisfactory But even waiving this consideration, 
it must be said that a purely negative explanation cannot account 
for error which, as a judgment, presents the two elements m it as 
synthesized though they may be actually unrelated Its distinc- 
tion from ‘doubt’, which lacks such synthesis as shown by its 
alternative suppositions, and is not a judgment but a suspension 
of it, points to the same fact In our illustration, the knowledge 
' of the conch cannot accordingly be assumed to arise separately 
from that of yellowness, there is only a single psychical process, 
and the resulting knowledge includes a reference to a positive 
element which is false Error is therefore misapprehension and 
not mere lack of apprehension Such a view, we may add, is 
implied even m the explanation given by the school of thinkers 
mentioned above It will be remembered that, according to that 
explanation, discovery of error means only an advance from less 
complete to more complete knowledge But there may be in- 
complete knowledge which we do or do not know to be so at the 
time, and it is only the latter that can be regarded as an error, for 
surely nobody that knows that his knowledge is incomplete can be 
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said to make a mistale when that knowledge, so far as it goes, is 
admitted to he right. It will be wrong only when there is an 
implicit* if not an explicit, identification of it with truth or adequate 
knowledge, lliat is, if our knowledge is to be viewed as erroneous 
it is not enough for us to be merely unaware of one or more aspects 
of the presented object; we should aho take the knowledge as com- 
plete or adequate. And in so far as what is incomplete Is taken 
for the complete or the lens adequate for the more adequate, 
there is misapprehension. 'Hius the mind ma> not only misappre- 
hend presented objects, but it invariably does so in error; and 
all errors arc, therefore, errors of commission. Enors of mere 
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in the one the predicative element (‘yellow’) is act u all) within the 
field of usual sensation, while m the other it (‘ice*) is not so 
What we come to know as false in the latter case, when we fail 
to find that the given object is neither cool nor moist (say) as we 
expected, is not, therefore, merely the element of relation but also 
the predicate Our perception of ‘ice* here, as if it tvere bodily 
present, when it does not form part of the given situation needs a 
satisfactory explanation All that we know for certain is that there 

is something given, and that the sensa actually apprehended— 
a certain shape and colour as we have assumed — are of that some- 
thing 1 , and not of the object to which they seem to pertain Two 
explanations of this ‘presence in absence’ are possible * 

(i) It may be argued that the object in question, though not 
present m the given situation, is still to be reckoned as a physical 
existent because it is found elsewhere and should have been 
actually experienced at some other time While the force of this 
argument may be admitted so far as it means that only things 
resembling those experienced before can be seen in such errors, 
it has to be observed that the question here is not merely about the 
being of the object but also about its presence at a particular 
place and at a particular time In error, it is experienced as here 
and now, and the experience in this determinate form is contradict- 
ed later. The reality of the object in itself may be conceded, but 
it has no bearing upon this fact, and the contradiction, therefore, 
remains w'holly unexplained by it It may be said that what IS 
meant by the abo-ve contention is not that the object is merely 
external and real but also that it somehow comes to be actually 
presented, though remote m time and place 2 That would be to 
credit physical objects with what has been described as ‘a somewhat 
surprising mobility’ But even granting the supposition, there is 
the difficulty of explaining how, if the object be guen, its givenness 
comes to be negated later. The other element, for instance, m 
the error, viz , the one represented b) the subjected (‘this’) 3 tn the 

1 This statement requires modification as, for example, m the case of the 
moon which looks vastly smaller than it actually is But it will be better to 
postpone the consideration of this point for the present 

* As J$ maintained for example in the Indian NySya-Voi^e^ika system and 
in a somewhat different form, by Prof Alexander (see Space, Time and Deity 
vol u p 254) 

* As we ha\e already seen the ‘this in such cases signifies not merely present 
time and proximate place, but also some sensa like shape and colour 
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judgment — ‘This is ice* — is also given, but it is not contradicted 
later Its presence, on the other hand, at the place where it appears 
is reaffirmed when we replace the wrong judgment by the correct 
one — ‘Tint is a crystal* The distinction in the way in v hich the 
correcting judgment affects the two elements indicates that, al- 
though what is predicated may be taken as out there, it cannot be 
regarded as real in the same sense m which the subject is The 
fact is that those who give such explanations confound likeness 
with identity They forget that, while the erroneous object raaj 
be similar to what has once been experienced, it need not be the 
same They are right m urging tliat 1 now ledge is self- transcend- 

ent and always implies a content that is known — something 
beyond or other than itself, and that error forms no exception to 
this rule But if the reasoning should be free from all prepossession, 
the only conclusion we can draw from it is that that content 
here is a mere presentation, and not that it is also physicalij real 
( 2 ) If the erroneous content is merely a presentation and not 
a physical realitj, it maj be thought that it is either a memorv- 
image or an ideal construction But this conclusion again clashes 
with experience If it were a mcmoiy -image, it would involve a 
reference to past time and to a distant place, and would not, 
therefore, be apprehended as immediately giv en In other words, 
if the presentation were an ideal revival, one would realise it as 
such at the time There being no such realisation here, it cannot 
be explained as a memory -image It is not denied, we should 
add, that the false *ice* would not have been presented at all, had 
not real ice been experienced before The mental disposition 
left behind by past experience is, indeed, an indispensable condi- 
tion of the occurrence of such errors, but it onlj helps to determine 
the nature of the presentaUon, and does not, for the reason iust 
stated, make it a memorx -image A similar kind of reasoning 
applies to the second alternative of an ideal construction The 
Ve’ m that case would be experienced as related to the future, or 
it would appear without an} special reference to time at all 
In either case, the apprehension of it as a present existence wuuld 
be inexplicable The mental attitude, besides, would then be 
one of supposa! and not of belief, as it is here 

The considerations which singh or in combination prevent 
us from accepting the above explanations in regard to the status of 
the object in error are its felt immediacy , its determinate position 
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in the objective sphere, and its later sublation. Both the explana- 
tions possible being thus ruled out, we are obliged to regard it as 
a presentation which is quite unique. Its uniqueness consists 
in this, viz., that its nature cannot be fully expressed in terms 
known to logic or to psychology. A necessary condition of its 
emergence is that a real object should be apprehended, but only 
in its general aspects, and that the percipient, while being ignorant 
of its specific features, should be unaware of his ignorance. A 
sense of ignorance would perforce prevent the occurrence of error. 
In the case of ‘doubt*, for instance, only the general features of the 
object presented are grasped , and yet there is no error, for one is 
conscious at the time that one does not know its distinctive features, 
as is clear from the wavering of the mind between two alternative 
possibilities. It is this dependence of the wrong object for its 
appearance upon a defect characterizing an individual percipient 1 
that explains why it is private to him. and is not public or open to the 
view of others. Similarly, it is the position in the outside world of 
the thing mistaken, or the source from which the sensory stimulus 
comes, that determines the position of the wrong presentation 
there. The ‘ice’ appears where the 

location of the thing mistaken would, other conditions remaining 
the same, result in a corresponding change m the external location 
of the w rong object. Ignorance, how ever, is not by itself sufficient 
to account for error; and it is always found associated in producing 
it with some fortuitous circumstance or other like the flash of 
similarity between the given thing and another. But it is difficult 
to detail these circumstances, for they vary so much from one 
instance to another. We can only characterize them generally by 
saying that, in the matter of giving rise to error, they are altogether 
subsidiary to ignorance and that their nature is such that the re- 
moval of the latter simultaneously renders them inoperative. 
Thus in the present case, the resemblance between the crystal 
and the ice is a necessary factor in producing the error; but the 
removal of ignorance, which means a knowledge of the specific 
features of the crystal, at once makes it ineffective. The resem- 
blance, of course, continues thereafter, and may remind one of 
real ice; but it cannot aid the false presentation of it as before. 

1 Ignorance also might be general or common to all; but the resulting 
misapprehension would not, ui that case, be ordinarily recognized as an 
error by any one. 


crystal is ; and a change in the 
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It means that ignorance, as characterized above, is what sustains 
error; and we shall refer to it alone hereafter, disregarding 
additional causes like the one just mentioned. 

Thus in all errors of the kind we are now considering, the 
subject (‘this*) and some of the sensa that characterize it are 
actually given ; but the predicate (‘ice’) and the relation between it 
and the subject are unique presentations. The content of 
erroneous knowledge is, therefore, a medley of the true and the 
false. According to the principle on which we have explained the 
wrong presentation here, the element of relation in the case of the 
‘yellow conch* also should be reckoned as unique. It is experienc- 
ed immediately and as actually obtaining between two external 
objects; it is also later discovered to be false. Thus in both 
classes of error there is complete correspondence between know- 
ledge and content. This does not imply the acceptance of the 
view that knowing involves a psychic medium which is like its 
object. Knowledge, on the other hand, reveals reality directly; 
and by its correspondence with content, we here mean that no 
part of what it reveals is ever sheer non-being. There may be 
disparity in the nature of the elements included within its content, 
for, while some of them are real, others may be unique in the sense 
explained above. But the latter, though not physically real, are 
felt as confronting the mind and cannot therefore be absolute 
nothing. There is resemblance between the two kinds of error 1 
in other respects also. Both are forms of misapprehension trace- 
able to ignorance of the actual character of the given objects, and 
both are private to the erring observer. To an important differ- 
ence which they exhibit, we have already had occasion to allude. 
In the case of the crystal mistaken for ‘ice*, the discovery of error 
or the knowledge that the given reality is not ice, means the total 
disappearance of the wrong presentation 2 . The presentation is 
due to ignorance and the removal of the cause removes the effect. 
But in the other case, the knowledge that the conch is not yellow' 
has no such effect, and the relation appears to persist even after 
it is contradicted. This appearance should consequently be 
traced to a circumstance other than ignorance which is the source 

1 Other forms of error, like dreams and hallucinations, fall under one or 
other of these two; or they partake of the character of both 

1 The 'ice* may appear there again, but it only shews that a man may fall 
ttvice into the same error. 
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of the error, viz., a particular disposition of the conch and the 
yellow glass relative to the point of space occupied by the observer. 
It is a conclusion which is corroborated by the fact that the 
apparent relation vanishes as soon as the disposition of the 
objects in question is changed. 

■0 

II 

True knowledge, by contrast, is that whose content is free 
from such unique presentations. Here also we may, and ordi- 
narily do, go beyond the given as in error; but, on account of the 
apprehension of the sensa constituting the specific features of the 
object presented and not its general ones only, our knowledge 
does not become erroneous. Since sensa, according to what we 
have stated, are the very basis of our knowledge of the external 
world, they should be regarded as directly known; and it seems to 
follow from this that the object, of which they are the actual 
aspects, is also known directly. But this latter point cannot be 
properly argued without reference to the question of the ultimate 
nature of objects, which we are not considering here. 

According to the description just given, knowledge is true 
when no part of its content has to be discarded as false. That is, 
it does not come in conflict with the rest of our experience, but har- 
monises with it'. This signifies that it is coherence with other 
experience, and not correspondence with reality, that makes it 
true. The rejection of the correspondence hypothesis does not 
mean the denial of the self- transcendent character of knowledge. 
It cnly means that since all knowledge, as we have pointed out, 
equally satisfies the condition of agreement with an objective 
•counter-part, correspondence cannot be regarded as a distinguish- 
ing feature of truth. The conclusion that truth is coherence may be 
reached somewhat differently by considering the manner in which 
error comes to be known. Error, as w e have seen, is a judgment 
that is self-discrepant; but its self-discrepancy remains unknown 
until it is revealed by another judgment which contradicts it. 
Now while one judgment may confirm or supplement another, 
it is difficult to see hotv it can correct or annul it, for there is no 
reason to prefer either of them to the other. The only circum- 
stance in which it may do so is when it forms part of a body of 

1 Old truths may need to be modified In the light of new experience. Bat 
we are not taking such details into consideration here. 
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both oval and round But > et such appearances are not to be regard- 
ed as false, for, unlike erroneous presentations, they can be deduced 
from the actual sensa according to well-known physical laws 
These secondary or derivative phenomena, as we may call them, 
may not literally quality the object, but, owing to the fact that their 
altered form is determined by strict laws, they indicate correctl), 
though only indirectly, the nature of the object to which they refer 
It is in this indirect, and not in a literal, sense that we characterize 
the data in such case3 as true The fact is that they are the result 
solely of the physical conditions under which normal human per- 
ception takes place and do not m any manner depend upon the 
idiosyncracies of the percipient mind to make them erroneous 
Hence we should place these presentations on a footing which is 
quite different from those m enor Seeing a tree stump which is 
at a distance to be smaller than it actually is is very much different 
from taking it to be something else (say) a human being Besides 
these phenomena do not commonly deceive us like erroneous 
presentations A ship is not understood to ^undergo actual increase 
of bulk as it anproaches the shore from a point on the horizon 
All of them, no doubt contain 'he seeds of error, and ma 
therefore prove deceptive A child may believe that the moon 
is really only as small as it appears, or that railway tracks actuallj 
converge towards a point m the distance But then the essential 
condition of error, viz > ignorance of the true character of the objects 
in question, is also present, and its removal, though it show's the 
beliefs to be erroneous, does not lead to the removal of the pre 
sentations In other w r ords they disappear as errors but persist 
as appearances of the real These appearances may not, in them- 
selves, be real , yet they are not false in the sense in which erroneous 
presentations, like the *ice’ in our former example, are For 
the same reason, the apparent relation also, noticed before in 
connection with errors of the first type like the ‘jellow conch’, 
is not to be regarded as Use 

We may designate these secondary phenomena as 'perspective* 
of the real' or, briefly, ‘perspectives' 1 The distinction between 
them and erroneous presentations, as already indicated, is that the 

1 This term which is used by more than one modern philosopher (e g 
Prof Alexander) is intended here to stand though not in esery detail for 
the phenomena underlain t hat is described as sopadhikdbl rarrtfi in the philos- 
ophy of Samkara 
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latter arc rooted in ignorance which is a defect of the knowing 
subject, while the former arc purely the result of certain physical 
conditions under which an object happens to be apprehended, 
llie term ‘perspective*, no doubt, implies relation to the stand- 
point of a particular observer; and, so far, the presentations arc 
personal. The point here, however, is not that the phenomena in 
question arc unrelated to the individual, but that they arc in no 
way due to his oddities. In this latter respect, they arc like sensa 
proper; but, unlike them, they do not directly belong to the objects 
to which they seem to belong Hence in determining the true 
character of any perceived object or objects from such phenomena, 
we should apply a suitable correction taking into account the 
nature of th<? physical context in which they appear. In simple 
eases we make such corrections ourselves, as, for instance, when we 
«ce a coin as oval but interpret it as circular; m more intricate one*, 
however, the aid of science is necessary as in ascertaining the true 
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external objects, and there are others, viz , errors which, whJe 
they may reveal reality, also include presentations that are not 
genuine parts or aspects of it at all Objects and relations may thus 
be erroneously presented but never sensa It may seem that if 
proper allowance be made for these two hinds of discrepancies 
the system of common knowledge, taken as a whole, will give us 
the final or absolute truth sought after m epistemology, but it does 
not, because it has other limitations In the first place, it obvious- 
ly refers only to a small portion of the whole of reality, and is 
therefore fragmentary In the second place it leaves out even 
from this portion a great deal as not relevant to the carrying out of 
common human purpose*, which is its pre eminent function 
Scientific knowledge is without this latter limitation? since it 31ms 
at expounding phenomena m terms of the non-human, but even 
that cannot be regarded as giving us the final epistemological 
solution for it also is selective though in a different way No 
science treats of the whole of reality, but each is concerned only 
with particular aspects of it, and since it studies these aspects 
apart from their concrete accompaniments, it may be said to 
deal more with abstractions than with reality Moreover science, 
m spite of the indefinite expansion possible for it, will never arm e 
at an exhaustive knowledge of reality because its selective method 
will always leave for it a field which is still to be explored Al- 
though the view of truth formulated above cannot therefore be 
regarded as final, it wall yield the sotutior which epistemology 
seeks when its implications are fully worked out We shall now 
point out how it does so , but, within the limits of this paper, we 
can do so very briefly 

The possibility of its furnishing the final solution is contained 
in the conception of knowledge as a system, and of truth as coher- 
ence with it A strict adherence to this view may seem to lead 
one to the conclusion that truth is relative For there may be 
two or more coherent systems of knowledge which are at variance 
with one another, and what is true from one standpoint may not 
he so from another All our so called truths may thus turn out 
to be equally false relatively not excluding the results of scientific- 
investigation We have explained the common notions of truth 
and error, it wall be remembered by reference to the body of 
knowledge that bears the stamp of social sanction But it is really 
only one of the standards by which truth may be distinguished 
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from error; and we should take into account the possibility of 
there being also other types or systems of knowledge, relatively 
to each of which a similar distinction can be made. These systems, 
may be many; and every one of them, according to the view taken 
of knowledge here, corresponds to a self-consistent whole of 
objective existence — the sphere of reference, which is common 
to all the judgments making up that system. Hence it is not only 
the world in the ordinary sense that exists; there may be others 
also, so long as they are systematic or are wholes constituted of 
inter-related parts, making it possible to distinguish the true from 
the false in statements relating to them. The world of Shakespeare’s 
Othello, for example, is such a system, since it admits of right as 
well as wrorig statements being made about it. It W’ould be 
false, for instance, to represent Desdemona in it as in love with 
Cassio. As a consequence of such an enlarged view of objective 
existence, there will be not one type of truth only, but several — • 
each order of existence, constituting the basis for a distinct type 
of it. ‘Our beds are not stained,’ it has been said, ‘by the wounds 
of dream scimitars* ; but our dream beds may well be. 

It may, on such considerations, be held that there is no absolute 
truth at all and that we may regard any truth as relatively false, if 
we choose to do so. But it appears that the \ery notion of 
relatiie truth suggests the recognition of an absolute standard by 
which all knowledge is judged; and we have to accept such a 
standard, giving up ‘relativist epistemology’, if we are to avoid 
universal scepticism. Only it is necessary to further define 
truth, if it should be absolute. This can be done by bringing 
in the idea of comprehensiveness, when the systematic coherence 
which is our definition of truth will be perfect. The fulfilment 
of tliis new condition means the possibility of conceiving 
absolute truth as the expansion or development of one of the above 
truths such that it will, in some sense or other, include within its 
sphere of reference the whole of existence — not merely objective 
worlds but also conscious subjects. To leave out any portion of 
it w’ould be to admit tw r o or more truths, none of which, on account 
of their mutual exclusion, can be taken as absolute. But it may 
appear that there is no means of determining which of the relative 
truths is to be elevated to this rank. If, however, the sceptical 
position is to be avoided, a choice has to be made; and there is^ 
every consideration, short of logical certitude, to recommend. 


IS 
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what the exact character of the experience will be when the absol- 
ute truth is realised All that we can sa\ is that for one who attairt 
to such experience, through a proper development of this mtui i«t 
power, there will be nothing that is not immediatcl) known and 
that no part of what is so known will appear as external What 
the means of developing intuition arc, and whether the ideal of 
absolute truth can be complete!) realised, arc questions whor*e 
consideration lies outside the scope of the present paper 
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complex m its character It is therefore described as savikalpaka 
or ‘determinate* Now according to the atomistic view adopted 
in the system, all complex things are explained as the result of 
a putting together of the simples constituting them The com 
plex of savikalpaka also is brought under this rule and it is assumed 
that it is built out of simple or mrvikalpdka pratyaksa , which 
presents the isolated object altogether uncharactenzed 1 Thus 
if at any time we cognize that a cow is white, we must it is stated 
necessarily have perceived previously a cow by itself the whiteness 
by itself and the relation between them also by itself Perception 
is thus conceived as a process of ‘compounding units distinctly 
given’ and not one of ‘discrimination within a t mass** This 
preliminary cognition however, it is admitted is not a matter of 
which we become directly aware 3 , it is inarticulate 4 (avy apaddya) 
and is only the result of a logical deduction based upon a funda- 
mental postulate of the system In other words, it is only the 
savikalpaka that is an actual fact of observation, the mrvikalpdka 
is a mere hypothesis to account for it We become aware of the 
savikalpaka not as it arises, but later in a second knowledge termed 
anavyavasdya (‘after knowledge*) We first know the object, 
and then, if we choose, we may become conscious of this fact, 1 e , 
of the self as characterized by the jnana in question It is 
inner perception or introspection ( manasa pratyaksa) That is, 
knowledge is primarily directed to the object, and it is after 
reflection that the self as well as the fact of its having got the 
knowledge m question is known No such introspection is at 
all possible in the case of the nirvikalpdka 

(2) In addition to the ordinary or normal kind of pratyaksa, 
termed laukika the system recognizes another, alaukika — 
which has been rendered as ‘transcendental ’ 5 but which it would 
perhaps be better to call implicit', pratyaksa It is of three lands 
but it will be sufficient for our purpose to refer to only one of them 

1 Sidd/ianla muktaixih p 255 

* In cun-ent expositions of the doctrine the preliminary knowledge it is 
stated need only refer to the vtfe$ana vihtfa jnanam vtftf ana jndna janyam 
(Dtpika p 30 Bombay Sanskrit Senes ) Compare Stddhanta muhtavab p 253 
But a knowledge of the other constituents also seems once to have been thought 
necessary Compare Nyaya ma jart pp 93 and 96 

1 Suidhanta muktaialt pp 253 5 (Viz ana garam Sanskrit Senes) 

* This is according to the Dmafcarjya See p 236 (N im Sag Ed ) 

8 See Keith Indian Logic and Atomism p Sz 
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When tv c sec a rose at a distance we apprehend its redness, form 
etc, directly. We may also become conscious then of its fragrance 
by virtue of the impression left on our mind by a past experience 
of that quality in the rose , 1 but, the flower being by supposition 
too far from us, we cannot ascribe it to normal perception. This 
is regarded as a case of alaukika-pratyahfa . The psychological 
truth involved here is the familiar one that all percepts are partly 
presentative and partly representative. But the representation, 
it must be noted, falls short of memory or more correctly gets 
ahead of it since it appears as the predicate of what is the object 
of normal perception.* When we become aware of fragrance in 
the example $vcn, we relate it to the rose which is in contact 
with a sense-organ. Though dependent upon past experience, 
the idea is thus sense-bound* and that is the justification for bring- 
ing it under pralyakfa*. 

One of the distinguishing features of the doctrine is its belief 
that all knowledge points to an object outside it which is necessarily 
real and independent of it. External objects exist in their own 
right. They can be known by themselves and knowing makes no 
difference whatsoever to them. The scope of this realistic postulate 
however is restricted to the r.in ikalpaka which merely tells us 
that things arc — w hether substances or attributes or relations. Its 
data can nev cr be false for we arc then in direct contact with reality 
and get an immediate knowledge of it . 4 An erroneous mrvtkafpa - 
la is thus a contradiction in terms. Error may however creep in 
when we relate two or more objects given in it, for though all 
the things we arc thinking of maj be severally there, the content of 
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our knowledge as a complex may be false In other words it 1$ 
the judgment with its synthetic character or the savikalpaka that 
is alone the subject of Logic If the complex content of our know- 

ledge has a complex corresponding to it in the objective world 
we have truth, otherwise, error 1 Thus when one sees the conch 
to be yellow (ptta-fanhha) owing to one’s jaundiced eye, the conch, 
the yellow colour and the relation of samavaya are all facts of the 
objective world and are given at the mrvikalpdka level But while 
the yellowness is not related to the conch there by samavaya , it 
appears so m knowledge It is accordingly erroneous knowledge 
In our example of a red rose when it is cognized as such, the two 
schemes — the mental and the actual — agree and we have threrefore 
truth While the three elements involved m judgment do not 
constitute m error a single complex whole in the objective world, 
they are thus perceived by us In truth, on the other hand, they 
are not only thus perceived but are actually so This explanation 
of error will have to be altered m a matter of detail when -vve take 
other examples In the case of the yellow conch or the white 
crystal appearing red when placed m the vicinity of a red flower, 
the sei eral elements constituting them are presented to the mind 
in the ordinary or laukzka sense, but there are cases of error in 
which it is not so Thus in the stock example of ‘shell-silver* 
(fuktt-rajata), the silver cannot be said to be so presented Here 
also the system maintains that not only the subject but also the 
predicative element is ‘presented’, but the presentation is of the 
alaukika land — that variety of it to which we have already alluded, 
where the impression of a former experience serves as the means 
of representing it to our mind The silver is not here but else- 
where It is apana-stha ('in the shop’) as it is put Thus even 
here error is due to a wrong synthesis of presented objects only 

The aim of these explanations, it is clear, is to show that, 
like truth, error also has an objectne basis It is neither a 
thinking of nothing (asabkhyati), nor not thinking (akhydtt), 
but wrong thinking {anyathd kJiyatt) This view by the waj 
is in harmony with the Nyaya conception of abhdta which does 
not stand for nothing but only for negation, t e , the negation of 
something ( pratiyogin ) m something else (anuyogin) — an absence 
in presence, if we may so express it Neither a true negatne nor 

1 Tndcaft tat prakafakam jnanam prama tadabhaiaiati tat prakarokam 
jtianam bhrantak Cf Tarim s amgraha p 23 and KSnkotalt at 135 
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a false affirmative proposition accordingly points to absolute 
nothing or is a mere gap in knowledge. But what, it may be asked, 
is the distinctive object of an erroneous judgment? It cannot be 
the thing that stands as the subject in the judgment, considered 
as a mere ‘that*, for that, according to the Nyaya hypothesis, is 
apprehended in the nirvikalpaka. Nor can it be that thing as 
characterized by the ‘what* in question, for that would make the 
judgment true and not false. The object, as required by the 
classification of error as a form of the savikalpaka , is not simple 
but complex. It has a ‘determinate* feature; only the feature is 
not the one we are thinking of at the time but something else. 
This is clearly#! ndicated by the expression tadabhavavati occurring 
in the description of error 1 which signifies a complex something 
as also by the well-known Nyaya maxim 2 Sarvant jndnam dhar- 
minyabhrdntam; prahdre tu viparyayah , which restricts error to 
the predicative element. 

Such is the Nyaya view of truth and error. We may now 
briefly examine how far it is satisfactory. We need not enter 
into a discussion of the postulates on which it is based. Granting 
their validity we may inquire whether the explanation given is 
consistent with them. For this, it will be useful to find out how 


the correspondence with reality which is said to constitute truth 
is to be known. There can obviously be no direct testing of 
correspondence, for we cannot get outside of our knowledge. 
Hence the Nyaya proposes an indirect test, through putting 
the knowledge in question to practice. This is according 
to its belief in paratah-pramanya . If we doubt whether a thing 
we cognize as fire is really fire or not, we have to see whether it 
bums; if it is water whether it will quench our thirst. The proof 
of the pudding is in the eating of it. This is what is known as 
samvadi-prcrcrt ti or ‘fruitful activity ’, 8 The verification is thus 
pragmatic. The definition of truth, it is necessary to remember, 
is not so. Truth is not what ‘works’, but what conforms to reality. 
Knowledge, according to the system, is for its own sake. Its 
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value is cognitive . 1 In this discrepancy between the nature 
of truth as understood in the Nyaya and the manner of its verifica- 
tion proposed by it, we discover the essential weakness of the 
doctrine. Thus truth is stated to be correspondence with reality 
but the test does not, indeed cannot, ascertain that correspondence. 
"What serves as the test is another experience — that of thirst being 
quenched, to take only one of the examples given above. Now 
this second experience cannot validate the first without itself 
being similarly validated, and setting about verifying it would 
only lead to infinite regress. Even supposing that this second 
experience needs no verification, it cannot vouch for the presence 
of a corresponding reality outside knowledge. A person may 
dream of water and also of quenching his thirst by drinking it. 
There is ‘fruitful activity* there, but no objective counterpart to 
what is experienced. What the test actually finds out is only 
whether two experiences cohere , That is virtually to give up the 
realistic position, for the supposed correspondence with reality 
is left wholly unverified. Thus we see that though the Nyaya 
starts as realism, it finds it hard to maintain its position in the 
solution of what is one of the crucial problems of philosophy — 
that of truth and error. The fact is that a realistic doctrine cannot 
adhere to the paratah-pramanya view. Here we discover the 
reason why the Mlmamsakas who are equally upholders of realism 
advocate the opposite view of szatah-pramanya which, by pre- 
suming all knowledge to be valid, normally dispenses with the 
need for testing it. Whether that is a satisfactory mode of 
establishing an outside reality independent of the perceiving 
mind is, however, a different matter. 


I 

1 Out perceptions no doubt suggest and lead to action but that is afttrtbtr 
aim, which, according to the Nfaya psjchology, is dependent upon desire and 
interest over and abo^c knowledge. Artha-prahdia^amna ca prarruwa- 
karyam, praijttvadeh puriqecehd-mbandJianatvdt. (Nydya-manjarl, p. 161). 



THE SAMKHYA VIEW OF ERROR 

A characteristic feature of the view taken of knowledge 
in this system is that it arises through a psychic medium, known 
as buddhi-vrtti. Such a view may easily lead to subjective idealism 
as it does in the Yogacara school; but the Samkhya, being realistic, 
lays down a postulate at the very outset that all knowledge neces- 
sarily points to some object outside it. Belief in the plurality of 
selves, which is an essential part of the doctrine furnishes a support 
for the postulate, since the agreement between what different 
people experience may be taken to vouch for the existence of a 
common basis for*it all 1 * * . The psychic factor is accordingly to be 
viewed here as but a connecting link between the knower and the 
known and does not do away with the latter. A natural corollary 
to this view is the correspondence theory of truth. That know- 
ledge is true in which the form assumed by the buddhi rightly 
represents the object perceived . 9 This is the Nyaya-Vai&sika 
view as well, but only so far as correspondence is the criterion of 
truth; for that system does not recognise the doctnne of Vftiis. 
A more important difference between the two is that whereas in 
the Nyaya-VaiSesika which makes man as merely the pathway 8 of 
knowledge, knowledge ordinarily shorn objects as they are, 
there is here no guarantee that it does so. While there, the relation 
betw r cen the knower and the known is supposed to be directly 
established, here it is regarded as taking place indirectly by means 
of a psychic sign, which though largely determined by the object 
presented, is also dependent upon the buddhi of which it is a mode. 
The buddhi , which so far as our present purpose is concerned 
may be taken as the equivalentof the manas of the Nyaj'a-Vai&sika 4 * * * , 
ca&gefocd b/tst wot ss passive but as. v;bb. a 

degree of self-activity, and as the abode of numberless impressions 

1 This is the significance of the ivords vtfay a and tdmdnya uscdinSdmhhya-- 

ktinka, st. ir, where the being of the PrakgU is deduced. Compere also 

Yoga-rutra, iv. 15. 

* [There is] no bhrama at all according to early Samkhya. 

* [Manas is the] sddharana-karam> te, its co-op erition [Is a] neecssary 

condition [of all knowledge]. 

* Strictly it is the cr.tah-'karana of which buddhi is only one clement that 

corresponds to the nanas of the Ny5ya*Vw$c$tka. 
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acquired through experience during a beginningless past. Owing 
to this circumstance, every buddhi has its own special bent and 
, different persons may not therefore be impressed in the same man- 
jier by the same object. Though one, the object becomes Several- 
ized*, as it were, in the act of being apprehended on account of the 
bias of individual percipients. These two factors, viz., the object 
and the parttcular‘bent of the buddhi, co-operate in all knowledge 
and the resulting image may not be, and generally is not, a complete 
copy of the former. It is this power of meddling with the object 
which the buddhi possesses that leads to the so-called error. 
But the power, it is essential to note, only emphasizes in a greater 
or less degree what is given and does not add any nejy feature to it. 
In other words, the activity which the buddhi exercises is selective, 
the theory being that only so much of the nature of an object is 
known as is in kinship with the perceiveris mood at the tune. 
Like only appeals to like 1 * * * . This alters very much the complexion 
of the resulting error. It is one of omission rather than of com- 
mission. It is right so far as it goes ; only it does not go sufficiently 
far. To get at the true nature of the object, we have accordingly 
to supplement our personal view by taking into consideration 
all other possible views of it. The doctrine admits that such 
complete knowledge 8 is possible, when the buddhi is purified by a 
long process of self-discipline; but though possible, it is not easily 
attained so that commonly speaking what we perceive is only 
partially true. 

Incompleteness is thus a common deficiency of knowledge 
as known to us and much of the evd in life is to be traced to 
viewing it as complete. Two people may disagree about an 
object though both may be right in part, because each is obsessed 
by the idea that he is in possession of the whole truth about it. 
There is also another deficiency characterizing all knowledge 
-excepting only that of a ‘freed man’ or Jlvan-mukla . According 
*p system xu&W the Juiddh* by Atanlf auvt the 
by himself can be the conscious subject. The former is by 
nature insentient (jada), being derived from Prakrti and ex- 
perience cannot therefore be thought of as belonging to it. Nor 

1 Compare the illustration of one and the same damsel appearing differently 

to different persons, gnen in the Samkhya-tattva-kaumwft, on st. >3* 

* See Savikhya-tattva~kamudi on at. 4, where fiucb knowledges described as 

dirham jr.anam. Compare Yoga'Sulra, i. 48. 
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can the Purusa be the subject for, as conceived here, he is change- 
less and remains really uriaffected by what happens in the outside 
world or the realm of Prakrti. Neither satisfying the require- 
ments of a subject, we hdve to seek for it in the two together;'" 
and no experience is possible until we mistake them for one, or, 
to be more correct, we fail to notice that there are two factors 
constituting it for, as in the previous case, the;conception of error 
here also is negative. This failure which is a precondition of 
•experience is termed aviveka or non-discrimination 1 . It leads to a 
fatal confusion between the Purusa and the buddhi in which the 
characteristics of each are ascribed to the other and we talk of 
buddhi as knQwing or of Purusa as acting. It is the removal of 
this error through discrimination between the two factors consti- 
tuting the empirical self that, according to the Saihkyha is the 
chief aim of life. 

Error is thus of two kinds: (i) where only one object is involved, 
it is mistaking a part for the whole, (ii) where two objects are involv- 
ed, it is overlooking the distinction between them and so practically 
identifying them with each other. The two kinds can, however, 
be reduced to the same form, ’for the second may be looked 
upon as a particular case of the first. Not knowing the Purusa 
or the buddhi completely we confound the one with the other; and 
when complete knowledge of them is attained the mistake will of 
itself disappear 2 , so that it also, like the first, may be said to result 
from incomplete knowledge 3 . These two together may be de- 
scribed as ‘metaphysical error*. They are what vitiate experience 
at its very root. All knowledge is erroneous in this sense and 
there is no escape from it until jivan-mukti is achieved. 

But apart from this general error of which man is not commonly 
aware, there is another which we familiarly recognize. Thus we 
find a white crystal appear as red when it is placed by the side of 
a red flower. We see something like silver when closer scrutiny 
discovers it to be only shell. What is the explanation of such error 
occurring in the sphere of everyday thought? A direct answer 

1 For the use of this term or its equivalents, see Samkhya-taitvaJunttjwdl 
on st. 2 , 2 i, 66 etc. 

* See Sdmhhya-harika, st. 2 . 

• It seems that similarly we may represent the first Und of error as due to 
the failure to distinguish between two objects — the object as it is and the same as 
it is seen by the perceiver. 
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to this question does not seem to be contained in Sami >ha works 
Instances like the ‘red crystal' and the 'glowing iron ball , appear 
as illustrations in explaining the other type of error, but there is no 
explicit treatment of them, the reason obviously being that the 
doctrine is primarily concerned with the ‘saving knowledge' and 
not with questions of logic as such 1 It is dear however that their 
explanation is similar In the case of the first of the two illusions 
above cited, the red flower as well as the white crystal is given and 
it is because we lose sight of the fact that they are two, we mistake 
the crystal to be red It is atiteka, in the case of Purusa and 
bnddin, the confusvon between which vs stated to be the cause of 
empirical life The moment we realise that there is the flower 
in addition to the crystal, the error disappears In the case of the 
second illusion, viz , 'shell sih er*, only one object is presented 
and its appearance as another is owing to our stopping short at 
grasping its features which are common to both That is it 
is incomplete knowledge that gives rise to error here as in the 
case of the first variety of what we have termed ‘metaphysical 
error* 

Though thus the two forms of common illusion correspond 
to the two forms of the other, there is an important difference 
between them In the latter, truth stands for complete knowledge, 
m the former complete knowledge vs neither attainable, nor neces 
sary, so that truth signifies such knowledge as does not lea\e out 
of account that feature of the given object which is rein an* from 
the standpoint of the other object with which it is confounded 
To take as an instance the second of the two illusions we are 
considering the relevant feature is the lightness of the shell 
as compared with the heaviness of silver * Because we overlook 
the fact that the object before us is too light to be •stiver, we fal* 
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into the ‘error* , and the moment we discover that feature, the 
‘error* ceases to be 

Though the explanations of the several kinds of error thus 
differ, their underlying principle is the same Error is lack of 
knowledge, not wrong knowledge In all cases of illusion alike, 
it is partial knowledge of the thing or things in question which 
leads to a misconception about them And the way to escape from 
the misconception is to acquire more, if not complete, knowledge 
The most important point m this explanation is that when the 
error is discovered, nothing of what was cognized before is sub- 
lated (bddhita) What is given in knowledge is always and 
necessarily a §ict, only it may not be the whole of the fact In 
other words, there is no subjective element in error 

This view is what is generally found expressed in early 
Samkhya-Yoga works 1 Vijnana bhiksu who is regarded as 
the chief exponent of the later Samkhya also seems to agree 
with it 2 But strangely enough he modifies this view m 
a later part of his bhdsya on the Samkhya-sutras and admits 
a subjective element in error 3 Thus he describes the 
second kind of error as involving a positive relation between 
the Purusa and the buddhi — a relation which is not given, but 
is fancied so that, though the relata as such are real, the relation 
between them is not so In regard to the first kind of error also 
where we are concerned with only a single thing and its varying 
phases, he admits a subjective element by bringing it under the 
same head as the previous one, viz , sadasat-hhydti 4 In explaining 
the illusions of everyday life again he assumes an ideal element 
The case of the ‘red crystal* is on a par with confounding the 
buddhi with Purusa and requires no special mention The 
explanation of the ‘shell-silver’ is interesting for, according to 
Vi]nana-bhiksu t it is not the ‘shell* alone that is given but the 
‘silver* also is, in a sense viz , as a mode of the buddhi through the 
revival of an old impression caused by the perception, of the lustre 


1 See references given m foot note on page 27 as well as Yoga-sutra- 
bha$ya u 26, and Bhoja vrtti on Yoga sutra iv 33 

1 Samkhya pravacana bha&a, 1 55, u 33 He holds that the Yoga view of 
error is different See Yoga v&rttika 1 8, 11 5 

8 See ibid , v 26 and 56 

4 This explanation, it should be added, has the support of the Sutra (v 56) 
in which the expression sadasat khyati occurs 
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The confusion ts thus between the shell which is actually given 
and 'silver* which is given in the form of a buddht-vrtti or, as we 
might put it, between what is presented and what is represented 
In other words, all erroneous knowledge is partially invalid and 
presents not merely what ts but also what w not, which appears to 
be a somewhat startling conclusion for the Samhhya to reach 
We may add in conclusion that this later Samhhya view of error 
is remarkably like that of Rumania (t nparita-khydti) while the 
previous one resembles that of Prabhahara (akhydti)\ 



THE MIMAMSA VIEW OF ERROR 1 


It is well known that there are two schools of Mwidmsd — the 
Bhatta and the Prdbhdkara — which, though agreeing in several 
respects, differ from each other in some essential points. We 
propose to treat of one such difference here, viz., that relating 
to the conception of Error. As a preliminary to this treatment,, 
it is necessary to state that both the schools are realistic and 
believe in a plurality of ultimate entities. The view taken of 
knowledge, which brings the dtman into relation with these entities, 
is somewhat different in the two schools; but they both agree m 
holding that as far as Truth and Error are concerned, they are 
to be determined by considering each sample of knowledge by 
itself. If a system of truths is thought of at all, it is regarded 
as consisting of such particular truths; and there is no conception 
in either school of a ‘significant Whole’ with reference to which 
the problem of Error is discussed. Such a view, no doubt, marks 
a comparatively Iowrievel of philosophic thought; but the Mimdmsa 
theory is not the only one w T e come across in Indian Philosophy. 
There aie other epistemological theories that rise above this level; 
but for a discussion of them, w'e have to go to systems like the 
Vedanta , which are distinguished by a different outlook upon the 
world. In a piecemeal investigation of knowledge like the one 
we have in Mimdmsa, there seem to be strictly but two view's 
possible in regard to the logical implication of knowledge — either 
to deny that it ever points to an object outside or to aver that 
it does so alw'ays. To postulate the object* where knowledge 
is true and to deny it either directly or indirectly where it is 
erroneous is self- contradictory. The former view which is 
subjectivistic was consistently maintained by the Yogacara school 
of Buddhism, while practically all the other Indian systems adopted 
the latter. But as it is difficult to establish the existence of an 
objective reference in the case of all knowledge, they have con- 
structed diverse theories to get o\er the ‘ difficulty. Hence 
arises the difference in the explanations which these systems give 
of Error. Prabhakara and Rumania, though belonging to the 

1 The discussion here entirely ignores the standpoint implied in svartipa- 
pararupabhyam sarvam ladasaddtmakam, [Cf. Sloka-varttika, p. 476, at. 12.] 
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same school, differ from each other in this respect. Their 
explanations are respectively known as dhhyali and ripartta- 
khyatt\ We shall begin with a general statement of them: 

i. AkhyAti 

The word l kh) all means ‘knowledge* and the term ‘akhyati* 
which is literally equivalent to ‘no knowledge* 13 applied to 
Prabhakfira's theory, to indicate that Error, according to that 
theory, is not a unit of knowledge, but a composite of two jnatias. 
When shell, for instance, is mistaken for silver and we say to 
ourselves, “This is silver”, the “this** is actually perceived, as also 
certain features of the shell which it possesses in common with 
silver 1 * * * * . The knowledge of those features revives in our mind 
the impression of a former experience, and we recollect silver. 
The so-called Error really consists of these two jnanas — perception 
and memory. Of these, the first is true so far as it goes, though 
it may not go sufficiently far; for its object, — the ‘this’— is not 
sublated afterwards since even w hen the Error is discovered, we 
feel “This is shell**. The same, no doubt, cannot be said of the 
second jharta, viz., memory, because silver is not found in the 
context. But in this it only exhibits its normal character; for, 
according to Prabhakara, all memory as such is invalid. That is, 
the former knowledge claims to be true and the claim is justified; 
the latter does not put forward any such claim at all. All know- 
ledge, in this view, is of the one or of the other type; and there 
is none which may partake of the character of both 8 . Indeed, 
Prabhakara does not admit that knowledge can ever play false to 
its logical nature. If so, it may be asked how we get the notion 
of Error at all in the common acceptance of that term. The 
answer is that in what passes for Error, we overlook the fact that 
there are two jnatias; and as a natural consequence of it, we also 
fail to notice the separateness of their respective objects. This 
failure to know, how r ever, cannot by itself account for Error, for 

1 See S&itra-dipikfij page 58 (Nimayaspgar Press). 

a The very fact that we mistake the two shows that they resemble each other* 

For a different type of error, see later. 

* Prabhakara divides knowledge, like the followers of the Nyaya- Vaiie$tkaj 

into two classes (1) Memory and (u) other forms of knowledge (onu&ftufO > 

and holds that while the latter is always valid, the former is never so. See 
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if it did, Error would be found to occur in sleep 1 , which also is 
characterized by a similar absence of knowledge. This negative 
factor of failure should accordingly, in giving rise to Error, be 
viewed as operating with the positive one to which we have already 
referred, viz., the perception of the ‘this* as characterized by the 
features that are common to shell and silver 2 . We may therefore 
describe Error as partial or incomplete knowledge; only m so doing, 
w e must be careful to remember that there is no single unit of know- 
ledge here to which that term is applicable. To take another 
instance, a white crystal placed by the side of a red flower may 
wrongly be regarded as a red crystal. There also we have two 
jndnas, viz., the perception of the crystal minus its true colour and 
the sensation of the redness alone of the flower. Each of these 
jndnas is quite valid so far as it goes; only here both the jndnas 
are derived through the senses 3 . As before, they convey only a 
partial knowledge of the objects, viz., the crystal and the flower; 
but the basis of Error here lies in the contiguity of the objects, not 
in their similarity. Further, there are two objects bodily given 
here instead of one and the features comprehended are what 
characterize them singly and not their common ones. But the 
distinction between the two jndnas and their objects is, as before, 
not grasped and we are therefore said to fall into Error. Here 
also the ahhydti view lays down two conditions — one positive and 
the other negative — for Error becoming possible at all — (i) a 
partial knowledge of the things presented and (li) a failure to note 
the distinction between their knowledge . 4 


Prakarana-pan£ika t pp. 42 and 127. Memory may be described as invalid 
only in the sense that it is dependent upon a previous jiidna for its content. It 
only lies outside epistemology [and] has no logical status at all. 

1 Prakarana panetka, iv. 5. 

* Ibid* iv. 26-29. 

* Ibid. iv. 60. 

4 Both these conditions may be included in a single one. error is caused 
by mere (ketala) partial knowledge, which m the case of * shell-silver * means 
“nothing more than a knowledge of common features’* and in the case of 
* red-crys cal *, “nothing more than & knowledge of the positive features in 
question.” It is better to state the conditions thus as Prabhakara recognizes 
no abhava. But the other statement conduces to greater clarity and is found 
in pp. iv. 36 . 


3 
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4 2 VlPARlTA-Lm ATI 

Kumanla also maintains that knowledge po nts to an object - 
beyond itself In ‘ shell-silver*, for instance, there is something 
directly given, vi7 , the ‘this*, but the ‘silver’ is not so given 1 
Yet it should not, on that account, be taken as ‘mental’ or ‘non 
existent’, for, its notion, being due to the suggestion of a former 
experience, goes back eventually to an objective counterpart 
This view, like the previous one, splits up the object of erroneous 
knowledge into two parts — the ‘this’ (vifefya) and the ‘what’ 

( prakara ) and explains them separatel} The first of them, as 
before, is not sublated when the mistake is rectified, and the 
explanation of the second element also is practically the same as 
before Though not given here and now, the silver should have 
been experienced before, for otherwise it could not at all have been 
fancied in the shell* The difference between the two views is 
that while according to akhyatt , Error is due to a losing sight of 
the fact that the presentame and the re-presentative factors 
stand apart unrelated (asninsar^u^ra/ia), herein t}parUa-kh\<Ut, 
it is ascribed to a wrong synthesis of them (samsargagraha) 

In the former case, Error, so far as that term is applicable at all 
is an error of omission , because it only fails to grasp a part of what 
is given So its discovery, when it takes place, does not mean the 
discarding as false of any feature previously cognized Right 
knowledge may conv ey additional information about the reality in 
question , but it does not cancel an> part of what is already known 
of it In the latter, the Error becomes one of commission, for it 
includes as its content more than there is warrant for in the realitv 
that is presented, thus necessitating the subsequent rejection of a 
portion of it as false In other words, illusion is here taken as 
■unitary knowledge instead of as two jiianas To put it more 
definitely, the subject and the predicate elements are explained 
here as related in it, while they are not so in reality Similarly in 
the case of the ‘red crystal’, the two refata, viz , the crystal and 

1 See Sloka vartuka Ntralambana vada st 32, 53 etc , and especially pp 
242-246 

■ This fact, viz , that no one that has not actually seen ‘silver* can mistake 
shell for it, vouches for its objective reality and shows it cannot he purely 

-imaginary 

a Rostra dipt ka , p 58 
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the redness, are actually given; but while they are not unified in 
fact, they are explained as such in Error. 

This view is, no doubt, more in accord than the previous one, 
with experience, which shows the object of Illusion as a synthetic 
whole; but epistemologically it presents a difficulty which needs 
an explanation. However unconvincing the akhydti view may 
be, it is true to its realistic postulate in admitting no subjective 
element whatsoever in knowledge. Knowledge may not be 
adequate to the given reality, but it never goes beyond it. Here, 
on the other hand, it overshoots the mark and, though' it may 
agree with outside reality so far as the subject and the pred- 
icate are concerned, it fails to do so in respect of the relation 
between them! As a consequence, the silver, instead of being a 
mere memory-image, show's itself to be out there making the shell 
appear differently from what it is 1 . The redness of the flower 
likewise, instead of standing apart from the crystal, appears to 
qualify it. It is just this misrepresentation in both the examples 
that constitutes Error; and to admit a misrepresentation in Error 
is to admit a subjective element in it 2 . It is, of course, possible 
that Kumarila meant to do so; but such an assumption is against 
the spirit of the whole of his polemic against Buddhistic sub- 
jectivism (niralambana-vada) and nihilism (hinya-vada) and 
some explanation of it therefore appears to be called for. The 
mistaken judgment relating to the ‘red-crystal’ (to take our 
second example first) contains three factors — the subject, the 
predicate and the relation between them; and of these, the last 
alone is not there. Such a position would conflict with the 
realistic postulate, if by it we meant that all modes or forms of 
knowledge had necessarily an objective reference, but not if we 
understood it as signifying the need for such reference, only in 
the case of perception, for the erroneous judgment we are consider- 
ing, being more than perceptual, might well include an element 
corresponding to nothing in the relevant objective situation. 
The raw material, so to speak, of the judgment is reached through 

perception, and for that reason the reality of it in its two-fold 

* 

1 This, by the way, accounts for the name vtparUa-khyati which literally 
means ‘appearance as other’. See Sloka-vartUka, p. 245, st 117 and 312, st.160 
(Com ). 

1 The cause of the misrepresentation is stated to be manodo^a which may be 
taken as equivalent to a defect in the observer. 
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aspect of subject and predicate is indubitable . 1 * That is all that the 
hypothesis of viparila-khyati means ; and no violence is done to it, 
if it turns out that the judgment which is based upon that mat- 
erial goes, in its synthesis, beyond the data of perception and 
imports an element that is not gi\en. This explanation, it must 
Le confessed, makes a distinction which may appear artificial, 
between the truth of perception and the truth of judgment But 
there is a parallel to it in Indian Philosophy in the Nyaya-vai- 
ksiha system, which confines the notions of Truth and Error to 
the savikalpaka or ‘knowledge of the complex* as distinguished 
from the nirvikalpaka or ‘knowledge of the simple*.* 

Such a re-statement of the realistic position suits cases like 
the ‘red crystal*, where the subject as well as th c e predicate is 
actually presented; but it is not adequate to explain those kke 
the ‘shell-silver’, where the predicative element, though presup- 
posing a corresponding reality eventually, appears in a place 
where, and at a time w'hen, it is not. That is, there is an additional 
subjective element here, which, however, is not in respect of 
silver as such, but as regards its ‘here-ness and now-ness* or 
its particularity. The silver itself, in its general or universal 
aspect, is real; only it is not found in the present context . 3 If 
viparita-khyati should represent a realistic doctrine in spite of 
its admitting a subjective element of this kind, we have to understand 


it as maintaining the validity of knowledge whether it refers to 
an existing object or only to a subsisting one. In the example 
we are considering, the shell exists bearing the stamp of the 
particular time and place ; but the silver only subsists in its non- 
temporal and non-spatial character; and knowledge in either 
case is equally valid. That such a modification of the realistic 
position was intended by Rumania seems to be suggested by 
the distinction he makes between general and special aspect of 
objects 4 * 6 . It is also implied by the context in which he discusses 
the topic of erroneous knowledge, viz., in controverting the 
Yoga car a and the M adhyamika h schools of Buddhism. The 


1 The crystal and the redness are to be viewed as the unanfltysed da'a of 

perception 

s See e g , Karikavali \ st. 135 . 8 See Sdstra-ehpika, p. 5 S. 

4 Sloka-varttiha eg,p. 932, st. 309-12. Compare also the View maintained 

m M imams a. that the meaning of a word is jatx not vyahti 

6 Ibid pp. 327 — 28, st. 207 , it , in addition to references already given 
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former maintained that the so-called objects of knowledge were 
only ‘ideas* (vijtidria) projected outwards and perceived as if 
they were other than jtlana; and the latter denied the reality of 
even these ‘ideas*, maintaining that all was void- The refutation 
of these doctrines will be fully accomplished, as Kumarila himself 
explicitly states 1 , if it is show’n that knowledge has an external 
basis — that it is grounded in the objective — even though it may 
not be established that what it refers to is invariably present 
then and there . 

These varying view's of Error which we have so far stated 
imply a fundamental contrast between the two schools of Mtmariisa 
in their conception of knowledge. Kumarila recognizes Error 
as such; and it can therefore be easily distinguished from 
Truth. According to Prabhakara, on the other hand, there being 
truly no Error at all 5 , the distinction disappears. The distinc- 
tion, however, being universally recognized, must have some 
basis; and, if Prabhakara should explain it, he cannot like 
Kumarila, do so from the purely logical point of view% but has to 
seek another. The new' standpoint he finds in the view' he takes of 
knowledge in general, — that it is essentially a means to an end, 8 and 
that its chief, if not the sole, function is to guide action or subserve 
vyavahara *, as it is said. The final value of knowledge then lies 
for Prabhakara in its practical utility; and judged by this fresh 
criterion. Truth becomes quite distinguishable from Error. 
Knowledge may not be misleading in its logical implication; but 
it may be such as does or does not ‘work*. In the former case, 
we have Truth; in the latter, Error. Error satisfies the first of 
these conditions, but not the second, so that it is deceptive only 
in respect of the claim it puts forward to be serviceable. 5 Accord- 
ingly when, after rectification, it yields place to Truth, what 

modification of its logical character, but 
only the cessation of the activity that had been prompted by it®. 

1 Ibid, p, 245, st. j 16. * Barring memory (rmrfi) which, as already stated, 

is ‘other than valid* and invariably so. 

1 Comp ire his view of iabda~pramdna which is based upon the principle that 
knowledge must be relevant to the practical context. 

* In its twofold sense of practical utility ( hdndJatia ) and linguistic usage 

Compare BhSmatl on Adhydta-bhdfy a, under akhydit. 

* See Prakarana-pafla kd, iv. 37-40 and p. 43. 

* In cases where Error has led to suspension of activity, its discovery will 

prompt it. . 


happens is not any 
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In other words, the effect of the discovery of Error is seen on the 
reactive side of consciousness — not on its receptive side In 
vipartta-khyali also, its discovery arrests activity, but that is only 
a further result, the immediate one being a re-adjustment of our 
cognitive attitude towards the object Any effect this adjustment 
may have on our volition is only subsequent to it Rumania's 
attitude towards knowledge is thus primarily detached and 
scientific, that of Pnbhakara pragmatic 1 Rumania also takes 
into account the practical value of knowledge, but only for testing 
whether it is true For Prabhakara, on the other hand, it const! 
tutes the very nature of Truth 


1 It 13 not suggested that there is resemblance on any large 
Prabhakara s view and modem Pragmatism 


scale between 



BHASKARA’S view of error 


Like other old exponents of Vedanta, Bhaskara also commented 
upon the Vedanta-siitra, the Upanisads 1 and the BhagavadgUa } 
Of them, it is only the Bhdsya on the first that is at present avail- 
able in a rather imperfect edition*. Since throughout this work, 
he finds fault -with Sarhkara for his interpretation of the Vedanta - 
sulra % and since he himself is, in turn, criticised by Vacaspati, 
it is not difficult to fix his date fairly definitely. If we take for 
granted the dates now generally assigned to Samkara (800 a.d.) 
and Vacaspati {850 A.D.), we may conclude that Bhaskara should 


have flourished in the early part of the 9th century a.d. The 


type of Vedanta taught by him is a very old one. It is described 
as Brahma-parinama-vdda t and references to it are found in the 
Vedanta-sutra itself. 4 It maintains that the relation between 


Brahman and the Jlva or the physical universe is one of identity 
m difference, and is therefore also designated as the Bkeddbheda- 
vdda. It Mas once largely prevalent in India; and may, broadly 
speaking, be regarded as Hegelian in its spirit. Samkara criticised 
it often and severely; and it was chiefly owing to his criticism that 
it completely lost the hold which it seems, till then, to have had 
on the Indian mind. Efforts were made later to resuscitate it by 
thinkers like Bhaskara and Yadava-Praka^a; but they did not 
succeed. There are, at least, two forms of this type of Vedanta, 
with differences in matters of detail; but, as they are not familiarly 
known*, it is desirable to state here the salient features of the 


particular variety of it taught by Bhaskara, before we can deal 
with his explanation of error. 

Bhaskara is a monist like Samkara, and holds that BraJiman 


5 s the sole reality; but his conception of it is vastly different. He 


1 Tor example, BhSskara alludes to his Com. on Chandogya Upamjad on 
pp. 155 and 240 of his Bhafya on the Vedanta-sutra , (hereafter referred to es 

Bn ). 

* See Indian Historical Quarterly for 1933, pp 663-77, for an article on this 
commentary by Mr. B N. Knshnamurti Sarma Only fragments of it seem 
to be available now. * Issued from the Chowkhamba Press, Benares, 1915. 
4 Cf I. IV. 20-21. 

‘ An excellent summary of Bhaskara’a doctrine is found in Prof, P. N. 
Snnnasacharya’s book, The Philosophy of Bhediihheda (Snn*vasa Varadackcm 
and Co , Madras). 
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believes that Brahman is endowed with infinite potency, which he 
classifies under the two heads of bhogya-iakti and bhoktr-iakti 1 . 
The former manifests itself as the objective world; and, as a conse- 
quence of such manifestation, the other aspect of Brahman becomes 
split up into an indefinite number of parts. 

These self- differentiated parts or amfas 2 , as they are termed, are 
the jivas. The ph>sical w r orId is thus an actual transformation 
or parinama of Brahman t and not merely its appearance as in 
Samkara’s Advaita Th ejiva, on the other hand, is a determina- 
tion of Brahman formed by its own evolutes on the physical side, 
such as the internal organ ( antah-karana ) and the physical body. 
It is the multiplicity of these adjuncts (upadhi) that accounts for 
the multiplicity of th t jit as. What should be particularly noted 
here is that th ejiva is not a parinama of Brahman s , as it is according 
to some other teachers of the Bkedabheda school like Bhartrpra- 
panca and Yadava, but an aupadhika or conditioned state of it. 
It is only the result of Brahman being delimited by certain adjuncts 
that are its own transformations. The adjuncts being real, the 
limitation characterising the fiias also is real ; and in this lies the 
chief distinction between the viewmFBhaskara and that of Samkara. 
In its transmigrating state, the jxva forgets that it is intrinsically 
the unconditioned Brahman itself, and imagines that its limited 
character is natural ( szabhdvika ) to it. This is the root-cause of 
saihsdra ; and escape from it is possible only when it realises the 
true nature of those adjuncts and of itself. Except for the import- 
ant distinction in the conception of Brahman t already mentioned, 
Bbaskara’s view of rnoksa is the same as that of Samkara. In 
both the view's, the jiva loses its individuality and gets merged m 
Brahman*. This is Bhaskara’s idea of the triple subject-matter of 
philosophy, viz., God, soul and matter. 

Ignorance of its own true character then is the source of the 
jiva's bondage in this doctrine, as in so many others. This 
ignorance has two aspects 5 . There is a negative one [agrahana) 
on account of which th ejwa loses sight of its infinite nature; and 
there is a positive side {viparita-grahand) also, owing to which it 
comes to look upon itself as finite. The latter gives rise to a feeling 
of separateness from others ; and, as a necessary consequence of it. 


* BB , pp. 85 and 105 3 BB , pp. 1 12 and 140-41. 

J BB , p 231. 5 BB., p. 19 


• BB., p. 134* 
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follow all forms of evil like narrow love and hate. Here the error 
consists not in the /fro ’s sense of relationship with adjuncts like the 
body and the internal organ; for that relationship is conceived 
as actual, but in regarding it as essential (svdbhavika) while it is 
only adventitious (aupadhika). Thus th tjtva is under a delusion 
only in so far as it takes what is provisional for what is permanent. 
The dispelling of this error is possible, according to Bhaskara, 
through scriptural testimony. But, though wrong knowledge is 
removable in this life, actual release from the limiting conditions 
does not ensue until death, for an adventitious feature, as is well 
known, does not disappear until the element advening is itself 
removed. A person suffering from fever may know that sugar is 
sweet, but it continues to taste bitter as long as he has a bilious 
tongue. In the present case the adjuncts, which are instrumental 
in giving rise to the notion of limitation, persist till death w hen, in 
the case of a knower, they once for all cease to be . 1 

In the abo\e error, the fact that two things, viz., the self and 
the adjunct, are involved is well realised; and yet there is error. 
It consists in misconceiving the nature of the relation between 
them. There is another and a more radical form of error, in which 


this fact is wholly overlooked; and the two things are, as a conse- 
quence, mistaken for one as a person looking at two trees in the 
dusk may mistake them for one. The self and the not-self thus 
come to be identified as shown by convictions like ‘I am Dezadatta 
(understood in the Carvaka sense) 2 * . Here what is strictly denoted 
by the term 4 Devadatta * is the physical organism; and the convic- 
tion implies the complete ignoring of spirit which is the true 
significance of the ‘I’. That is, the condition ( upadhi ) is here 
mistaken for the conditioned (upahita); but both, we must 
remember, are in this doctrine equally real. The dispelling of 
the error consists in realising, on the strength of scriptural teach- 
ing, this fact, viz., that there are two factors and not merely one. 
Being real, the physical body will of course continue to be; but 
it will no longer be identified with the self. 

So far, we have dealt with metaphysical error or the error which 


1 It is worth noting in this connection, that Bhaskara does not accept 
the possibility of jiian-muktt or freedom while one is still ahve. See BB., 

p. 220. 

1 BhSskara refers to this as the p nmal error in several places in his commentary 

on the Vedanta-sutra, Cf. pp. 21 and 219 
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is the source of samsara, as explained by Bhaskara. It is anyatha - 
khydti 1 ; and it is so described because it explains error as present- 
ing its object in a manner which is different from what it actually is. 
This error, in its double form, will help us to understand his view 
of common error, which also is twofold. Instances of such error 
are cited by him as illustrations, but there is no direct treatment of 
the topic in his Bhdsya , To get at his view* we have consequently 
to piece together the information available in it, and m a few of 
the works belonging to the other schools of Indian thought: 

(i) Let us take as an example of the first variety of common 
error a white crystal which looks red, because a red flower is 
placed by its side. Here, according to Bhaskara, 4 + he redness of 
the crystal is real so long as it characterizes it 2 * * * * * , and not merely 
apparent as some other thinkers hold. But if any person, through 
ignorance, took that feature to be natural to the crystal, he would 
be m the wrong for it is purely adventitious, being caused 
by the presence of an upadhi, viz., the red flower. There may, 
of course, be other contributory causes also, such as, a defect in 
one or more of the aids to proper visual perception ( karana-do$a )*, 
but it is the presence of the flower that gives the error its distin- 
guishing character. It is accordingly an example of what is 
known as sopddhika-bhrama . The kno wedge that the crystal is 
actually white (badhaka- pratyaya) obtained, for instance, by 
advancing towards it, dispels the error. But, as in the parallel 
case under metaphysical error, the actual disappearance of the 
red colour depends on the removal of the flower itself. Till 
then, though the truth may be known, the appearance of redness 
in the crystal persists; but it no longer misleads the person m 
question. The only difference is that the correcting knowledge 
can here be gained through one or other of the common pramdnas t 
and does not require the aid of revelation. The removal of the 
upadhi again is possible in this case, here and now, for it is not 
permanent 8 as in the other. 

1 Cf I?fa~siddht, i 42 where, according to the commentator the view of 

error considered is Bhaakara’s. See also Prakatdrtha-vivarana x p 660. 

* BB , pp 139 and 210. 

5 The physical body is not stnctly a permanent adjunct of the )ivq, for it 

lasts only during this life. But, according to the doctrine of karma , it is replaced 

by another then, so that the body as such may be regarded to be so. The 

antahkarana on the other hand, endures until thejtva is liberated 
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(2) As an example of the second variety of common error, we 
shall select the mistaking of a piece of shell for silver. But 
before we can explain it, it is necessary to refer to a funda- 
mental principle of Bhaskara’s epistemology, viz., that the non- 
existent, say, a unicorn or a square-circle can never make itself 
known. Since he recognizes no being intermediate between 
sat and asat t as Sariikara’s Advaita does, he views whatever is 
experienced as necessarily real 1 . Its being may be only provisional 
or temporal; but that does not conflict with its reality as conceived 
here. That is to say, hadha or contradiction does not signify the 
falsity of a thing, as it does in many other doctrines. In fact, 
Bhashara contends that the idea of bddha is intelligible only in the 
case of the real which can be known, and not in that of the unreal 
which cannot be known 2 . He would say that there is no need 
to deny the unreal. In the above example, the silver should be 
real on this principle, for it is distinctly apprehended. But it 
may be asked how it comes to be there. Bhashara holds that the 
silver springs up, for the time being, where the piece of shell is. 
It may be difficult to conceive how it can do so, but that such was 
his view is not only implied by what he says in the Bhasya 5 ; it is 
also explicitly stated in some works of the other schools which refer 
to this point. Thus the Rvaita commentator Jaya-Tirtha says: 
Tat rah a t d tkal i karri -utpann am ( rajatam ) sadtti Bhaskarah *. Now 

this error corresponds to that of T am Devadatta\ considered 
under metaphysical error; and its explanation is similar. One 
thing is here mistaken for another, and the mistake disappears 
when it is known, say, that it is too light to be silver. An import- 
ant distinction from the corresponding form of metaphysical 
error is that right knowledge not only removes error but also its 
object, viz., silver. But it should not be forgotten that, according 
to the principle above enunciated, this knowledge points only to its 
impermanence and not to its falsity. 

It must be confessed that there is some indefiniteness in our 
account of this variety of common error. It is due to the fact, 
already mentioned, that there is no separate treatment of it in 
the only work of Bhaskara now available. We referred above to 
the difficulty in understanding how silver can come into being, 

X BB , pp. 67 and 95. *Cf. Ifta-stddfn, 42. *P. 93. 

* Prarr.ara-paddhati, p. 6S (Ed. ^%ith eight eomirentanes). See aJso 
Lagku-ecmdrtkd on the Adiaxta^siddfn, pp. 32-3 (Nim. Sag. Ed.) . 
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albeit for a time only, where the shell is. Another point requiring 
elucidation is why, if the silver is real as it is claimed to be, it 15 
perceived only by the victim of the error and not by others 
The only explanation conceivable is that Bhaskara regarded 
it as what is called a ‘private’ object and not a ‘public’ one, 
some of the causes giving rise to it (say, weakness of sight} 
being special to the person in question. A thing’s being 
‘private’, it may be added, does not take away from its reality. 
Our pains and pleasures are personal to each one of us, but 
they are not the less real on that account. This explanation 
gets support from what he says of dream-objects, viz., that they 
are the creations of the dreaming )iva and not of Gpd\ There is, 
however, no direct evidence pointing to its correctness. 

But whatever may be the solution of such difficulties one thing 
is clear, viz., the persistence with which Bhaskara tries to uphold 
the realist position. He does not, indeed, go so far as Prabhakara 
does and deny error altogether. He admits it; but he still main- 
tains that it invariably points to a real object, though that object 
may be false when viewed from a particular standpoint. To 
confine our attention to the examples of common error given abo^e: 
The ‘redness* of the crystal is real, and it is false only when taken 
as natural and not as adventitious to it. Similarly, in the case of 
the ‘silver’ also. It is quite real ; but it is there for the time being, 
and would be false only if viewed as what was originally given. 


1 BB , p. 16 1. If this be Bhaskara’s view, he would not be alone in holding it 
Though there are differences m minor points, Ramanuja also held that dreara^ 
objects and the objects of certain other forms of error are pnvate, See Pro - 
feedings of the Indian Philosophical Congress (1925), pp. 79-80. [See pp 59-60, 
post.] 



THE PLACE OF REASON IN ADVAITA 

There are two types of reasoning generally recognized in 
Indian philosophy. The first of them is what is familiarly 
known as syllogistic inference, and is illustrated by the example 
of inferring the presence of fire from observing smoke. We 
shall have an instance of the second type of reasoning if, from 
the observed fact that an effect like ajar requires for its production 
a competent agent like the potter, it is concluded that the world, 
as an effect, should also have been brought into existence by a 
competent Being, God. It is called samdnyato- drstan umatia , 1 
and corresponds to what in modem logic is known as analogical 
reasoning . 2 There are important differences between the two 
types of inference in their logical character; but it will suffice, 
for the present, to state that while the first is applicable only to 
cases falling within the sphere of common experience, the second 
applies to those that lie beyond it. 

Since Brahman, the chief theme of the Vedanta, as so often 
stated by Samkara , 3 transcends the sensuous, it is only the second 
type of reasoning that can have a bearing upon it. But the 
view that it is a pramana for establishing extra-empirical truths is 
only of some Indian thinkers; and the advaitin, like the other 
Vedantins, does not share it. The reason why he excludes it from 
the category of pramana will he seen by examining one of the 
stock examples by which it is illustrated : 4 Qualities like odour 
and colour are found to inhere in substances like earth and fire ; 
and it is said that we may deduce from it that the quality of touch 
or temperature (sparia) also implies as its ground a substance, 
viz., air (vayu ) . Here the qualities of odour, colour, etc., and the 
substances which they respectively characterize, viz., earth, 
fire, etc., are all perceivable; but air is not so, although the quality 

1 This term is variously interpreted We are taking it here m the sense in 
v.hich it is used, e g , in Sdmkhya-kdnka, &t 6 

* It is sometimes stated that the first type of reasoning also is analogical 
(cf. H. N. Randle, Indian Logic in the Early Schools, p. 313), as shown by the 
definition of hetu given in the Nyay a-sutra (I. 1 34) But we ore viewing it 
here as based on the nature of vydptt and not on that of the hetu See comment- 
aries on the sutra m question. 

1 See particularly com. on VcdUnta-xutra, I. i 3 (second vamaka). 

* See VaUepka^sutra, II 1 9-10, 15 and 16. 
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of touch may be. That is, \vc are extending here a principle veri- 
fied in experience to something beyond it; and such an extension 
according to Advaita, is not legitimate for in it we virtual 
jump from one particular to another, without passing through i 
general truth based upon actual observation, as we do in ordinary 
inference. It is, as the name gi\cn to it indicates, an inference 
which is based not on perception but on what is ‘seen from 
likeness’ (samcinyalo-drsta). Adapting the words which Sam- 
kara uses in a similar context, we may say: If air also were 
perceivable like earth or fire, we might discover that touch was 
a quality of it. But, as a matter of fact, it is only touch that is 
perceived; and w r e cannot therefore decide w'hether it is. con- 
nected with air as its quality, or with something else. 1 Hence this 
variety of reasoning, the advaitin says, cannot be a pramdna in 
the strict sense of the term. 

The outcome of such a view, it may appear, is to exclude 
reasoning altogether so far as the truth of Advaita is concerned 
But it would be wrong to think so, for the advaitin does assign a 
definite place to the second variety of inference, if not to the first 
For, although he denies to it the rank of pramdna or means to j 
valid knowledge, he admits that it may indicate the probability 
of a conclusion which has been otherwise reached; and where 
sufficient care has been exercised, the degree of probability 
indicated by it may, indeed, be quite high. That is, it may support 
the truth, though it may not establish it. For this reason, he 
designates it as yuhtt or tarka which has no independent logical 
value, but is only a help to a pramdna. It is in this form, i.e., as 
ancillary to scriptural testimony that the advaitin utilises reason* 
Thus as regards the question, already mentioned, of the existence 
of God as the author of the universe, this kind of reasoning may 
be used, provided it is not forgotten that the belief in it is primarily 
based upon iruti or revelation. Here the question will naturally 
arise whether there is any need for seeking assistance from reason 
as regards a fact which has been established by another pramdna; 
but we shall postpone its consideration to a later stage. 

Before explaining how exactly this variety of inference is 
utilised in respect of the final truth of Advaita, it is necessary 
to draw attention to the nature of that truth as taught in the 
sruti. It is that Brahman is the sole reality. This teaching 

1 Com. on Vedanta-sutra, 1 . i. 2 • Ibid II. i 11. 
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implies, on the one hand, a contrast between Brahman and 
the world or, to state the same otherwise, the self and the not- 
self; and, on the other, the falsity (mithydtva) of the latter. The 
advaitic truth has accordingly two phases, and the doctrine re- 
commends the use of the second kind of reasoning in grasping 
both of them . 1 

(i) The first step in understanding the advaitic truth, as- 
we have just stated, is to discriminate well between the self and 
the not-self, which are commonly confounded w^th each other; 
and the process is called sodhana or 'clarification of the concept 
of the self/ To state, in the traditional form, one line of the 
argument used in this connection: ‘The body is not the self 
for it is knowaBle, like (say) a jar/* The general principle on 
which this argument is based, as indicated by the reason assigned,, 
viz., knowabihty, is that the knower and the known are distinct 
or, more strictly, not identical — a principle which goes back to a 
much wider one that all transitive action involves elements which 
are not the same . 3 The reasoning here may appear to involve no 
analogy, and therefore to be of the first type; but it is not so, for 
the contrast drawm in it is not between the knower and the known 
or the subject and the object, as required by the principle in. 
question; it is between the components of the former, viz., the 
transcendental or ground self and the body, of which it is not the 
knower but merely the witness/ Here the transcendental self, 
unlike the subject, is not accessible to common experience; and 
we are therefore transferring a principle which holds good in the 
empirical sphere to one beyond it. Hence the reasoning is of 
the second type. 

1 See Naifkarmy a-uddJtx, n 44-5 

* Deho ndtmti drsyah.at t ghafat at There are other similar arguments; 
but it is not necessary to refer to them, as they are the commonplaces of all 
manuals of Advaita. We may, however, draw attention here to the treatment 
of this point, in re lamely non-technical language, by Surd vara in his 
Naifkarmya-stddhi (Bombay Sanskrit Senes), particularly chap u See also 
ibtd. p. 10S and note thereon. 

* This is known as A artf-korma- tri rodh a, and may be illustrated by the 
example that fire bums only what is not itself. Cf Samkora's com on 
Veddnta-sutra, III. iu 54. 

4 That is, not drafff and dr$ya but dfk and drsya The question whether 
such a self may not be a mere abstraction does not concern us here It may 
be observed, in passing, that this self is not of any particular individual, but is 
impersonal. 
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(2) The next step in understanding advaitic truth is to 
repudiate as false the not-sclf, which has thus been discrim- 
inated from the self; and the argument used for it runs as follows. 
*The whole of the objective world is an appearance for it is the 
not-self, like shell-silver .’ 1 Here the analogy is drawn not from 
the sphere of normal experience as in the previous case, but from 
that of perceptual illusion. The falsity of the silver that may 
be seen where there is only shell is verifiable at the level of everyday 
experience; and there is consequently no difficulty in accepting it. 
But no such verification is conceivable as regards the falsity 
of the things constituting the not-self, so long as we continue to 
think under ordinary human conditions. Yet, if we extend to it 
on the basis of analogy the principle observed in the sphere of 
illusion, we may come to see that all that is objective, whether 
it is an adjunct of the self like the physical body or is a part 
of the external world like a jar, is an appearance. Such an 
argument may not give us certitude; but it can show that there 
is nothing necessarily absurd in the advaitic conclusion. 

To consider now the question whether the utilisation of 
reason, would wot be superfluous in regard to a truth, that has 
been categorically and once for all taught in the scripture. It 
would, of course, be so in the case of those who accept the teaching 
at once. But there may arise in an inquiring mind a doubt 
as to how the teaching that Brahman is the sole reality and that 
the world is an appearance, which prima facie appears so strange, 
can be true. It is in bringing home to such minds that there is 
nothing intrinsically improbable in it that reason of this type is 
serviceable. By adducing familiar examples like shell-silver, it 
connects the teaching with our everyday experience, so far as it can 
be done; and to adduce such examples as Samkara observes, is to 
enable us to get an insightful apprehension of the revealed truth . 8 

Thus though reason, in neither of its two forms, is competent 
to establish the centra! truth of Advaita, it can certainly help its 
proper comprehension. It has accordingly a very important 
place in the doctrine, though only as subsidiary to revelation. 
In fact, it is indispensable for, in the words of Suresvara, the true 

1 Cf. Veddnta~panbhd$d t Chap. it. Brahma^bhinnam sarvani vuthyd 
Brahma bhinnatvat , iukn-rajatavat. 

* Drffantena ht prafyakftbhavati vivakjito'rlhah. Com. on Br. Up. IV. 
an. 21. 
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significance of the scripture in this respect is revealed completely 
only to one who has profited by using his reason in the above 
manner . 1 But it may be said that the doctrine, however important 
the place it assigns to reason may be, is essentially dogmatic, 
because its truth is primarily to be known through revelation. 
We shall now consider briefly whether this conclusion actually 
follows. The ideal of Advaita as in the case of the other Indian 
doctrines, we should remember, is not merely to grasp the ultimate 
truth intellectually* but to realise it in one’s own experience. 
But if the knowledge of the final advaitic truth should actually 
bring about such realization, it needs to be transformed into 
direct experience. Our belief in the diversity of the world 
and its reality il direct, and nothing butanequally direct knowledge 
of the contrary truth can dispel it. Seeing is believing. But 
ihesrjjii, as such, being a form of verbal testimony can convey only 


mediate knowledge. To attain the ideal therefore means to ad- 
vance farther than merely comprehending what the sruti teaches. 
Revelation is not accordingly sufficient, though necessary; and, 
like reason, it also becomes only a subsidiary aid to the attainment 
of the goal. Truth, as leamt from either, is not an ultimate, but 
an instrumental, value.* Thus we finally get beyond both, and 
rest on direct experience . 5 Hence if the Advaita is dogmatic, 
the dogma is there only to be transcended, for the final criterion 
of its truth is neither reason nor revelation but one’s own intuitive 
* experience. 



Extra Notes 

i» The aim in this article has been to define the place of 
reason in Advaita strictly accordieg to the traditional teaching, 
a prominent feature of which is the belief in the divine and eter- 
nal character of irvti. It is possible, however, to look upon 
it as only a record of the intuitions of ancient seers. In that 
case the function of reason naturally becomes quite transformed. 
The observed analogy between two sets of facts which are ap- 
parently disparate (e.g., the world of c\eryday experience and 
the sphere of illusion, in one of the instances considered 
above) may, by suggesting a new affinity between them, lead to 
the inclusion of both in a wider whole (viz , the realm of ap- 
pearance). Reason may thus become the chief means to the 
construction of a philosophic theory. See Bradley’s Logie, pp* 
459, 6oo, 601, 612. The function of iruti would then be to 
secure a trans-subjective footing for it by means of furnishing 
corroborative evidence. This altered relation between reason 
and 1 sacred tradition * is, indeed, the implication of those por- 
tions of the Upanisads which do not merely declare the ultimate 
truth but also indicate the process by which it was reached. 
We may refer, in illustration, to the way in which the Viral, 
according to the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad (I. iv. 1-10), starting 
from the notion of diversity given in ordinary experience arrives 
through reflection at the truth Aham Brahma a*mi. And, as 
we may expect, the section closes with citing, as confirmatory 
of it, the direct experience of an old and renowned seer, Vama- 
deva — Aham Mamirabhavam Suryaica: ‘I was Manu and Surya 
as well*. 

2. The purpose of iruti, according to the traditional teach- 
ing is to regulate reasoning from the outset. According to the 
view mentioned above, it secures an objective footing to a 
rational hypothesis. The truth underlying the advaitic em- 
phasis on iruti seems to be only that reason is not adequate for 
this purpose. And t}ie view accepts this position. 

3. Further both according to the traditional view and this 
view, it is inference in the sense of construction and not of sub- 
sumption. According to the latter, we are urged to it by the 
necessity to answer a question which we cannot suppress. Ac- 
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9 Note that calling the spar Id fray a, t dyu is a matter of 
naming The point to decide is that it is a dravya like earth 
etc Further, the dhartmn to be determined may be altogether 
unknown or only doubtful This is the significance of Nyaya 
larttika citing nanupalabdhe na nimlta iti Atman , e g , is not 
all unknown, but God may be Further this constructed entity 
is known only in so far as it is sparidiraya Nothing more is 
known through tins pramana See Ny dy a-zarttika, pp 51-2 
ro Inclusion of both under a wider whole (prthwt and 
vdyu under dravya) See for support of this view Samhhya- 
kdnl a, p 102, p 104, fn , Samkhya pravacana bftdsya, 1 103 
See Praiostapada-bhasy a, p 212 t 

11 See Sure£ vara, Br •Up -Bhdjy a- Vartttka, pp 1137-8 



RAMANUJA’S THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 

It may appear to some that not much light can be thrown 
on the problem of knowledge by Indian thinkers whose prime 
interest is in Ethics and Ontology. It is so to some extent in 
the case of early Indian thought where the reference to the 
question of knowledge is only implicit; but as philosophic in- 
quiry progresses, the problem receives a more and more explicit 
treatment, though it still be only incidentally; and we find in 
the end that almost every system formulates its own more or 
less distinctive, theory of knowledge. Of the several theories 
found in Indian Philosophy, we shall deal with one here. These 
theories, however, it must be remembered, arc generally found 
mixed up with matters that arc not strictly philosophical and 
therefore require to be freed from them before they can be 
properly appreciated. Two such matters, we may mention here 
— one, the eschatological reference which practically all the 
Indian systems contain, whatever be the topic they discuss; 
and the other, the allegiance which they directly or indirectly 
show to the authority of the Veda, The first, as mere speculation 
and the second, as mere faith have no direct relation to the true 
meaning of knowledge. Wc shall accordingly avoid, as far as 
possible, dwelling upon discussions bearing upon these aspects 
and endeavour to give a purely philosophic version of the problem 
and its solution. To the two circumstances interfering with a 
proper unfolding of a theory of knowledge which are common 
to nearly all the Systems, we have to add in the case of Ramanuja’s 
Visistadvaita, a third, viz., the incorporation in its philosophy, 
mainly based upon the Upantsads, of elements drawn from Fotf- 
navisn i which seems to have sprung from a different source. We 
shall not refer to this point either, except at the end where, if the 
conclusion we reach suggest any ideal of knowledge, we shall 
in pointing it out, briefly indicate how far the general character 
of the Viiistddvaita doctrine, as taught by Ramanuja, is warranted 
by his theory of knowledge. 

Like many another Indian thinker, Ramanuja holds that 
knowledge implies on the one hand a subject to which it belongs, 
and on the other, an object to which it refers. Our consideration 
of his view, to be complete, must refer to both these factors; 
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but we propose to confine our attention to the objective or logical 
side of knowledge, adding only a few words, in a preliminary 
way, on the other, viz., its psychological side. Each Indian school 
of thought has its own psychology, for this branch of study was 
never separated in India from general philosophy and cultivated 
independently as it is in modem times. And since belief in an 
enduring self is an integral part of the teaching of many of these 
schools, they do not countenance what is termed a ‘psychology 
without a soul/ Ramanuja is no exception to this rule and the 
self or jlva in which he believes is a permanent spiritual entity. 
There are many such jwas, each with its own individuality, and 
each is described as a kartd and bhoktd , by which we must under- 
stand that it can both mil and feel. Jjidna or knowledge is what 
eternally belongs to this self. To understand its exact nature, 
it is necessary to know a certain classification of ultimate entities 
which is peculiar to Ramanuja’s system. To the well-known 
distinction between ‘spirit’ and ‘matter,’ respectively termed 
cetana and jada in Sanskrit, it adds another which is neither, but is 
partly like the one and partly like the other. Jjidna is of this 
intermediate type. It is different from the jada in that it can, 
unaided, manifest itself and external objects as well, neither of 
which is possible for the jada. But what it thus manifests is 
never for itself but always for another. That is, it can only 
show but cannot know. In this latter respect, it is unlike the 
ceiana t which knows though it is unable, according to the doctrine, 
to show, anything but itself. To cite an analogy from the physical 
sphere, 1 i^jiidna is like a lamp which ca n reveal the pr esen c ejiCj* 
jar (say)} as well as its own, but cannot sefTeither^ its revelation of 
things being always for another. Jiidna also similarly functions 
not for itself but for another — the self of which it is a unique ad- 
junct. The classification of ultimate things here then is not into 
jada and ceta na. but jada and ajada, where the second term which 
may comprehensively be rendered into English as 'the immaterial*! 
stands for the cetana ( pratyak ) and what is also paffTy~like^ i^and 
yet distinct from it, viz., jiidna (pardk)} 

Since jiidna always and necessarily pertains to the cetane 
. it is described as dharma-bhuta-jnana — literally, secondary or 
subsidiary jndna , the primary or higher jiidna implied by such 
a description being the jlva which, as its owner, is comparable 

1 See pp. S' and &7 (AstandlSrama edition). 
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to the flame of a lamp as distinguished from its raj's which belong 
to it and radiate from it. When jiiana which is similarly associated 
with the jtva ‘streams out* from it, through one or other of the 
senses and comes into contact with an object, it is able to manifest 

Jtva. The exact 
come to be known is not clear from the description 1 given; but 
wh3t is important for us here is — our interest being logical rather 
than psychological — that objects are regarded as prior to knowledge 
and that what knowledge does, is to bring them into relation with 
the knowing self. . Thro ughout life, jiiana is s upposed to function 
in a more or less restricted manner — even at its best. That is, 
knowledge, as Jmown to us, has limitations. But it never ceases 
to be. Even in susupti , it ir, though it does not function then and 
therefore does not show itself, the theory being that jiiana is 
known only along with some object or not at all. Then the jtva 
remains in its intrinsic state of self-consciousness, along with what 
we may describe as the unrealized presence of its dharma-bkuta - 
jiiana. 

'' Another distinguishing feature of Ramanuja’s view is that 
knowledge invariably refers to a complex object (savisesa-vastu) 
and that it is impossible for the mind to apprehend anything in 
isolation — without some qualitative characteristic or other 
being known at the same time. What is known is necessarily 
known as qualified, its jdti or generic feature in any case being 
inseparable from it. The importance of this view, we shall 
appreciate if we compare it for instance with the Ny&ya- V aise~ 
sika one of nirvikalpaka , according to which isolated reals — sub- 
stance by itself, quality by itself, etc. — are all that are apprehended 
at first. According to Ramanuja, such a stage is a psychological 
myth. The savikalpaka of the Nydya- Vaifesika, according to 
him, marks the most primitive stage of knowledge. Any simpler 
form of it is the result of later analysis and has nothing correspond- 
ing to it in the mental process as it actually takes place. This does 
not however mean that Ramanuja rejects the distinction between 
sercikalpaka and nirvikalpaka ; only to him, the two alike involve 
complex presentation. Perceptual experience is termed 
nirvikalpaka when the object is cognized for the first time. It is 

1 The explanation appears to be modelled upon that given in the Sdmkkya, 

the chief difference being the substitution of dharma-bkuta-jndna for antafi- 
her ana 


process in which objects 


it to that particular 
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primary presentation that does not call up any previous impression 
of the same A child sees a cow, let us say, for the first time, even 
then it sees the object as qualified in some manner or other 
When it sees the animal again, the sight of it is accompanied by a 
revival of the former impression and it is this second and sub- 
sequent apprehension — this cognition of the new in the light of the 
old — that is described as savtkalpaka by Ramanuja 'While 
‘This is a cow* represents the form of perceptual experience at 
the mrvtkalpaka level, ‘This also is a cow’ does the same at the 
savikalpakay so that the development involved m pratyaksa is 
not from the simple to the complex, as it is accordmg to the 
Ny ay a- Vaisenka i but in the complex itself, once less familiar 
becoming more so To put the same in another way, while 
accordmg to the Nyaya-Vaisesika, only the savtkalpaka involves 
judgment, the mrvtkalpaka furnishing the material for it, all 
perceptual experience, according to Ramanuja alike involves 
judgment 1 

It is not only in the primal stage of perception that Rama- 
nuja rejects the possibility of knowing an unqualified object 
( mrvisesa vastu) It is never knowable In fact it does not 
exist This constitutes a radical difference from Samkara who, 
though he like Ramanuja refuses to admit that pratyaksa begins 
as simple and grows to be complex, lays down that the object m 
itself ( akhanddrtha ) can be apprehended, as for example through 
Hat tvam asi * which points to the mrgwa-brakman Ramanuja 
controverts this view at length, pouring scorn upon its exponent 
in the course of domg so, and asserts that jiiana is always and 
necessarily of a complex object and that all objects, including the 
ultimate Reality, are complex C^Vl that the term mrviksa 
can mean is that some qualities are denied of the object, while 
there are still others characterizing A , and this does not mean that 
there are things which are wholl/unqualified ’* 

* The savtkalpaka does not thereby become the same as recognition (pratya- 
bhtjffd), ‘This is that Devadatta* — for while m recognition one and the same object 
is recognized twice here it is not so In both alike, no doubt ‘a present fact is a*' 
sociated with a present idea of a pa9t fact' yet the savtkalpaka is only re cognition 
and not recognition Further though all perceptual experience equally entails 
judgment, recognition includes a specific reference to the difference in time and 
•pace in which the object was cognized on the two occasions — Deradatta there 
and then as distinguished from Devadatta here and now 

1 Sn bhapya, p 71 (Nimaya Sagara Press) 
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To turn now to the objective implication of knowledge. 
We have already drawn attention in noticing Ramanuja’s des- 
cription of the process of knowing that objects are viewed as 
preceding knowledge — as existing already before they are known. 
They are therefore to be reckoned as real and since they depend 
in no way upon the self or the knowledge which brings them 
into relation with it, their reality is not merely objective or relative 
but absolute. Ramanuja traces this realistic view to the old teach- 
ing of the Veda } That is however only his way of putting it 
and we may regard it for our purpose here as a postulate of his 
system. His view in particular is described as saUhhyati or 
yathartha-kkyati which means that what exists (sat) is alone 
cognized and tliat knowledge in the absence of an o bject corre- 
sponding to what is given in it (yatkarthd) is impossible. It is 
not enough for securing the correspondence here meant, if some- 
thing or other exists outside to serve as the source from which a 
general stimulus comes. Consistently with Ramanuja’s view that 
only complex objects exist and are known, the hnd of the object 
also should be as it is given in knowledge. In other words, the 
agreement between knowledge and its object should extend from 
the that (prakarin) to the zvhat (prahara) also of what is presented. 
That is, Ramanuja believes m a real world having real qualities. 
While it is easy to understand this position so far as normal 
perception is concerned, the question will arise as to how it can 
be maintained in the case of illusions \\ here we seem to have know- 
ledge without corresponding things. Ramanuja’s explanation 
of them, broadly speaking, is twofold. It necessarily involves the 
interpretation of certain physical and physiological facts and the 
interpretation, because the Indian theories were all formulated 
before the days of experimental science, is sometimes fanciful. 
But this need not always affect the soundness of the accompanying 
logical theory. We shall have to bear this in mind as we proceed 
and see that we do not judge the logical significance of our theory 
by the value of the scientific beliefs cited in the course of its ex- 
position. 

(i) In some cases the realistic position is maintained on the 
basis of the Vedantic doctrine of paficikarana t according to which 
objects of the physical world, which are all compounds contain 
all the fix e bhiitas or gross elements, though in varying proportions. 

1 Compare Salika-nStha’s Prakarcm a -pa net ka, p 32 
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Thus in die case of the ‘mirage,* what is being looked at is a 
heated sandy waste which contains not only prthivi which is the 
preponderating part of it, but also ap t however slight, and the 
apprehension of water there, it is said, is therefore only of what is 
actually presented to the eye. That is, Ramanuja justifies his 
view of sat-khydti here by pointing to what is a fundamental 
tenet of his system, the unity of the physical world and the 
structural affinity that is discoverable among the things that belong 
to it. But such an explanation may do only in cases where the 
object of illusion, as in the example given, is one or other of the 
five bhutas, Illusions however are by no means confined to such 
rare cases. We may for instance mistake ‘shell* for ‘silver’ 
where neither is a bhuta. To explain cases like these, Ramanuja 
resorts to an extension of the principle underlying paiidkarana. 
The illusion of ‘shell -silver* is due, among other causes, to the 
similarity between the two substances, viz., their peculiar lustre. 
This similarity means to Ramanuja the presence in the ‘shell’, 
though only to a very limited extent, of the very material which 
constitutes ‘silver*. Likeness is to him only another term for 
partial identity and so even here what is perceived is what is 
actually presented. Only it is not the bhutas as such that are 
brought together here, but w r hat are derived from them — bhauitkas. 
The ‘shell’ is a compound not of prthivi , tejas t etc., in their pri- 
mitive form, but of certain differentiations of them — the ‘shell* 
being a particular modification of prthivi and the ‘silver’, as indicat- 
ed by the lustre, of tejas, 

(ii) In other cases such as the white conch seen as yellow 
by a person with a jaundiced eye, a different explanation becomes 
necessary. The ‘yellowness* in this case is no doubt there outside 
the knowing self and is therefore real. But the point requiring 
elucidation here is not whether the ‘yellowness’ is real but how it 
comes to be seen in the conch. The explanation of Ramanuja, 
which is based upon beliefs current at the time, assumes that the 
‘yellowness’ found in the diseased eyeball is actually transmitted 
from there to the conch along with the ‘rays’ of the organ of sight 
( ndyanarasmi ) as they travel to it in the process of seeing and that 
the new colour thus imposed upon the conch obscures the white- 
ness natural to it. The conch is thus supposed to become actually 
yellow, though only for the time being; and so here also knowledge 
is of what is given not only in respect of the relata but also the 
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relation between them. To the question that if the conch becomes 
actually yellow, others also should find it so, the answer is given 
that the ‘yellowness* here is of too subtle a hind to be perceived 
by any one who, unlike the person in question, has not followed it 
throughout its course of transmission . 1 The explanation is no 
doubt arbitrary and unconvincing; but what our present purpose 
requires us to note in it is not its scientific correctness but the 
spirit of persistent realism that underlies it. The question will 
readily occur here as to how dreams arc to be accounted for. 
Thereat least we seem to have experience without corresponding 
objects existing at the time. The explanation once again is 
arbitrary and it; is stated, now on the authority of the Upaniasds,* 
that objects like the elephant (say) seen in dreams, are actually 
there at the time, though as in the case of the yellow conch, they 
are perceivable only by the individual dreamer. ‘God is their 
creator/ says Ramanuja and adds that the reason for His creating 
such unique things is the same as in the case of objects of the w r ak- 
ing state, viz., the providing of suitable means for the individual to 
experience pain or pleasure according to his past karma. 

It is instructive to find out what may be the basis of this 
twofold explanation. The ‘ycllow-conch’ and the ‘dream- 
elephant* arc objects solely of individual experience. The illusion 
of the 'mirage* or the ‘shell-silver’ also in one sense lias reference 
to particular individuals; but the ‘water* and the ‘silver’ perceived 
there by one are i erifiable by all , for wdien the illusion disappears 
they are not sublated being absolutely real by hypothesis, but as 
wc shall see presently, only set aside or superseded (abhi-bhuta). 
In the case of the 'ycllow'-conch* or the ‘dream-elephant* also, 
the objects perceived, being quite real, can be testified to; but the 
testimony can, in the nature of the case, be only of the individual 
that saw them. This shows that Ramanuja distinguishes two 
classes of objects — one which is cam man to all or many and may 
therefore be called ‘public*; and the other, special to single 
persons and may therefore be termed ‘private*. It may seem from 
this distinction that he admits different kinds of orders of being 
— an admission which would place his doctrine epistemologically 

1 The analogy is here adduced of a small bird «oatin£ in the *Vv which, he 
that has followed iti course from the moment it be£*n to fiy, « able to spot easily 
but rot other*. 

* Df. Up . IV. in. 10 . 
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on the same footing as Samkara’s Admit a. Really however no 
such admission is made. In fact it is in denying that there is 
such a distinction that he formulates the doctrine of saUkkyati. 
In point of reality, ‘private’ and ‘public* objects differ in no way 
according to him. Both alike are equally outside and independent 
of knowledge and both therefore are equally and absolutely real 
A thing’s being ‘private’ does not tale away from its reality. 
Our pains and pleasures are personal to each one of us but they 
are not the less real on that account. This aspect of sat-khyoti 
is of the utmost moment to Ramanuja’s doctrine on its meta- 
physical side. 

However diverse the explanation in the two cases and whatever 
we may think of its scientific value, it is clear that the aim of 
sat-khyati is to show that pldna y including the so-called illusion, 
cannot deviate from reality and that even in the case of objects 
whose existence can be vouched for only by individual experience, 
there is no ideal or purely subjective element. If all knowledge be 
equally valid, it may be asked how the distinction between truth 
( prama ) and error (< bhrama ), which is universally recognized, is to 
be explained. Before answering this question, it is necessary to 
draw attention to another important aspect of sat-khydti. While 
the doctrine postulates that only what is given is known, it does 
not admit that all that is given is apprehended. Knowledge, no 
doubt, is always of the given and of nothing but the given; but it 
need not be of the zihole of what is given. This is evident from 
the examples cited above. Besides the ‘water’ and the ‘silver’ for 
instance, there is much in the ‘sandy waste* and the ‘shell’ that is 
left unapprehended. Ramanuja bases his explanation of error 
on this feature of knowledge. The peculiar view upheld in 
sat-hhyati however makes one thing certain : there can be no errors 
of commission. But the same cannot be said about those of 
omission; for knowledge, though invariably valid, may be in- 

1 may gh e rise to error? 
v'-conch,’ it is the failure 
to comprehend its whiteness that causes the error. In dreani- 
objects again, their being ‘private* to the particular dreamer is 
overlooked and they are therefore confounded tv ith the corrc- 

1 Here is a point of agreement between RSmSnuja's sat-khyati and PrtbhS* 
kani’s ahhyati, The two are not identical. Compare Vefoma-DeSfta's de- 
scription of the former as a hhydl i-sa rhvali ta -ya t ha rth a- k,hy ali. 


complete and incomplete knowing (< agraha ) 
of this kind. Thus in the case of the \ cllov 
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In the second place knowledge to conform to zayiahdra should 
comprehend the preponderating element in the object presented 
The object we call ‘shell’ may contain ‘silver’, but the ‘shell’ 
part predominates in it and at is this predominance that explains 
its being put to use as the one and not as the other. ‘Silver’ 
though certainly present, does not count practically on account 
of its alpatva or smallness and it is this very feature when discover- 
ed that changes the erroneous knowledge of ‘silver’ into the true 
one of ‘shell’. Prama not only apprehends rightly so far as it 
goes, but also goes far enough to be of service in We. Bhrm& 
also is right so far as it goes ; but it does not go far enough and 
therefore fails to help us m the manner in which it may be expected 
to do. So when erroneous knowledge disappears, and truth 
comes to be known, as Ramanuja’s commentator says, “the artha 
(object) is not negated but only pravrtti (activity) is arrested." 
To express the same otherwise, the discovery of error touches 
the reactive side of consciousness, not its receptive side. 

Two important corollaries follow from such a view. The 
practical activities of life do not require a complete knowledge 
of our surroundings. It is enough if we know them appTOSflr 
mately fully. In other words purposive thought is selective, not 
exhaustive ; and partial or imperfect knowledge is not necessarily 
a hindrance to the attainment of the common ends of life. It 
is important to realise that this is not the same as saying that 
absolute validity is not found in common knowledge for the 
advocate of sat-hhyati, as we know, insists that all knowledge- 
even bhrama — is correct so far as it goes. The doctrine also recog- 
nizes a social or intersubjective side knowledge. So far as 
theoretic certainty is concerned, there is no need to 3ppeal from the 
individual to common consciousness for, as we have so often re- 
marked, it is in the very nature of knowledge, without reference to 
its being peculiar to one or common to many, to point to reality; 
but its serviceability depends upon the general, though tacit 
testimony of society — upon the * common ’ sense of mankind. 
These observations are sure to suggest a likeness between the 
doctrine of sat-khydti and what is now known as Pragmatism. 
Both recognize the instrumental character of knowledge and adopt 
practical utility as the criterion of truth. But there is one essential 
difference between them. Here knowledge is valid by its own 
intrinsic nature and not because it ‘works* or is serviceable. 
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That is, Ramanuja admits the cognitive value of knowledge apart 
from the practical, whereas Pragmatism in its familiar form 
seems to admit no such distinction. Even in error, there is 
some revelation of reality, so that in adopting the pragmatic 
attitude Ramanuja does not relinquish the philosophic one. In 
fact knowledge according to him has not one but two functions 
to perform — to reveal reality and to serve the purposes of practical 
life. Both are equally important; and if either is to be emphasized 
more than the other, it would undoubtedly be the former. This 
should not be understood as introducing a double criterion for 
judging knowledge, for practical value and logical validity, accord- 
ing to Ramanuja, do not exclude each other. Doubtless the 
two are not the same, but there is no incompatibility between 
them, especially as one of them, viz., validity is a constant and 
not a passing feature of knowledge. 

. The view which we have so far sketched somewhat alters 
the nature of the epistemological problem. The question to 
be decided about knowledge is not whether it is valid or not— 
for by deficiency in this respect knowledge would lose its very 
title to that name — but whether it comprehends less or more 
of its object. In other words, it is not quality that varies in 
knowledge but range. If we take this along with what was 
stated above, viz., that even truth may reveal reality only in- 
completely, we see that the sat-khy&ti doctrine contains the 
suggestion of an ideal form of knowledge which is not only 
valid and has practical value but is also alI-comprehensi\ e. 
This ideal of perfect knowledge 1 which we may deduce from 
the premises of sat-khyati is actually recognized by Ramanuja 
as characterizing xhejiva in its condition of mukii. Throughout 
sarhsara , as we have already stated, jnana is said to operate under 
limitations, for do}as of one kind or another interfere with its 
free activity. Consequently common knowledge, including 
prarna or truth, only half reveals reality. Its full revelation is 
possible only in mukti when all dosas are overcome and all 
possibility of error is removed. Man’s vision then becomes ex- 
tended to the maximum. ‘It blossoms to the full,* as it is said; 
and the mukta knows each and every thing fully and as it is. We 
do not mean by referring to this support from the side of logic to 

J Comparc the krtala-jfIJna of Jainism with which this ideal may not be 
historically unconnected. 
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the Viiistadzaita conception of muhti that it is necessarily right in 
all its details It may well be that several of them have nothing 
more than speculation or dogma as their basis All that we wish 
to point out here is that there is no disharmony between 
Ramanuja s theory of knowledge and the final goal of Vuistadiaita 
as taught by him 
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PRAMANA 


The word pramdna comes from the root md *to measure* and 
signifies ‘that by which we measure’ or ‘the means of measure- 
ment*. 1 This etymology gives* us a clue to the aim of pramanas 
as first understood in Indian philosophy. It is the measuring 
or testing the correctness of knowledge. It implies that the 
scope for pramdna arises when a thing is known but its know- 
ledge is still uncertain. 2 * The same also appears to be indicated by 
the v» ell-known maxim — laksana-pramdnabhydm hi vastu-siddhtk — 
which means that, for anything to be completely established, 
description ant? investigation are both necessary. 8 In holding 
this view of pramanas Indian philosophy, according to Prof. 
Deussen, exhibits kinship with modem philosophy which also 
sets itself the task of critically examining the store of knowledge 
that is already in us. We shall discover the probable reason 
why the ancient Indian took such a view of pramanas , if we re- 
member the state of things at the time when they first came to be 
formally investigated. Words derived irom pra -\/md are quite 
rare in Vedic literature; and where they occur, 4 they seem to bear 
no logical significance. The term pramdna itself is, no doubt, 
used clearly with that significance in the Maitri Upanisad ; 5 * * but 
as the section where it occurs, if not the whole Upanisad, only 
nominally belongs to Vedic literature, we m3y conclude that 
pramdna as a logical concept came into vogue after the Vedic 
period. Now we know’ that the topic of pramanas was prominently 
discussed in India at the time of the Greek invasion;* and we may 
therefore fix the date of their first formulation early in the post- 
Vedic period. Let us consider what the circumstances prevalent 

1 See Deussen, System of Vedanta, p. 88. ISee also Extra Note i.J 

1 Ndnupalabdhe na nsmtte nya^a}\ pravartate: Ns as a-sutra-bhafs a, I. i. 1. 

1 Quoted, for example, in the Jasminis a-mald-vistara, 1 . 1. 2. Others 
add probability (sambhdvana) as a third condition, *0 that the existence of the 
thing in question should be credible before we can examine whether it is. See 
Vivarana-pTameya-samgraha (p. 25). 

4 As,e.g , in the A tharva-veda (X, vu.32): Yaoa(i e , ofSkambha) 

Pramd antankjam v l odor am. 

1 vi. 14. The two or three other Upamfads like the Kaldgnirudra Upardjad, 

in which the word occurs, are still later. 

• Cambridge History of India , Vol. i. p. 421. 
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then were The Vedic period had closed and the whole of the 
complex orthodox tradition handed down from that period sm 
challenging so to say, examination There had also grown up 
as the history of Indian philosophy shows, a mass of heterodox 
thought which, as the result of independent thinking in different 
circles, exhibited a good deal of diversity 1 Philosophy had thus 
for the most part become a matter of conflicting tradition, and the 
chief function of pramanas was naturally conceived as scrutinizing 
this tradition The importance attached to iabda in the sense of 
tradition’ or revelation (whether regarded as an independent 
pramana or not) which is a unique feature of Indian thought 
seems to lend colour to such a view 

From this account of the origin of pramanas we should not 
assume that the Indian systems of philosophy, which all emerged 
after the Vedic period, are merely the result of organizing the 
beliefs that" had come down from the past and are not the outcome 
of an independent investigation of the nature of reality Put 
the consideration of this question will take us away from our 
subject So we shall proceed to find out whether pramanas 
serve any purpose other than investigation or scrutiny Vat 
syayana m his commentary on the first aphorism of Gautama # 
defines the distinctive feature of philosophy, as understood 
by him as pramanaih artka partksanatn or the examination of 
the data of experience by means of pramanas' la This definition 
at first sight seems entirely to support the view stated above that 
the pramanas m general are means of scrutiny But according 
to Vacaspati the word pramanaih here is to be understood as 
signifying not all th z pramanas but only one of them viz , reason 
ing or the fi\e membered syllogism’, as he puts it 2 That the 
restriction, of this function of investigation to but one of the 
pramanas does not overstep the intention of Vatsyayana is shown 
not only by what he says regarding the category of avayaia 
further on in his commentary on the same aphorism, but also b) 
what he adds m the course of elucidating the statement cited 
above pratyaksagamaik iksitasya anztksanam anviksa t taya P ra 
vartata ity anvtksiki That is the purpose of philosophy consists 
in a reviewing or rational consideration of the data of perception and 

1 See the present writer * Outlines of Indian Philosophy pp 43 4 
[See Extra Note 2 ] 

1 Tatparya ftka p 42 (Benares Edition, 1925) [See also Extra Note 3 3 
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verbal testimony. If it be so, two of the three pramanas commonly 
recognized by Indian logicians, viz., perception and verbal 
testimony 0 , are to be regarded as sources of knowledge, and the 
third, viz., inference alone as the means of appraising its logical 
worth. Here we find recognized a second purpose oi pramanas of 
which there is no indication in the etymological meaning of that 
term. A pramana may scrutinize what is already known, but is | 
not known for certain; it may also reveal the existence and nature k 
of things not hitherto known at all. But, from what we have 
stated so far, it seems that no pramana can do both. 

This division of the pramanas into two groups, each with its 
own distinctive^mrpose, cannot, however, be the final truth about 
them. For experience shows us that there is no such demarcation 
between them. Thus perception and verbal testimony can very 
well aid investigation. The former, for example, may be the 
means of verification as when an object apprehended by the organ 
of sight is tested by means of touch, or when a doubt arising in 
respect of something inferred is cleared by actual observation. 
Inference again may bring to light facts previously unknown, since 
in all genuine forms of it the conclusion reached, in one form or 
, other, goes beyond the premises and does not merely reassert 
what is already contained in them taken separately. In 
view of this fact, we have to modify our interpretation of Vat- 
syayana’s statement that inference is the sole means of investiga- 
tion. As Uddyotakara suggests 1 and as Vatsyayana himself 
shows by the use of the word nydya in this connection, we have to 
understand from ‘reasoning* or ‘inference’ here not a process of 
convincing oneself of the truth of anything (svdrthdnumdna) 
when m doubt but that of formally demonstrating it to others 
( pardrthanumdna) Xa . Such demonstration necessarily involves the 
expression of the reasoning process as a five-membered syllogism, 
especially when the topic in. question is a metaphysical one : and 
it is for this reason that Vatsyayana refers to inference alone in this 
connection, and not because he thinks that the other pramanas 
can never be instruments of investigation. In fact, he recognizes 
the need for them ‘even in the case of this form of inference, 
though only as auxiliaries to it. For instance, there would be 

a [See Extra Note 4.] 

* Nyaya-vdritika (Benares Edition), pp. 13 and 17. 
l a [See Extra Note 5.] 
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little chance of convincing another of any truth, if there were no 
drstanta or ‘example’, which depends upon perception and 
forms the basis of the third ( uddharana ) of the five mem- 
bers of the Indian syllogism. We may accordingly say that 
all pramanas serve a twofold purpose. They may be sources 
of knowledge as well as means of scrutiny; and this duality of 
function naturally renders their conception ambiguous. 

There is another ambiguity affecting the same conception 
which also needs to be noticed here. We have seen that a pramana 
may be the source of knowledge, but this knowledge may be right 
or wrong. Perceptual knowledge and inference may be true or 
false, and verbal statements may be significant without being 
valid. In other words, pramanas may give rise to knowledge either 
in a purely psychological or in a purely logical sense. The 
names of the several pramanas are used for both. Thus, in the 
second of the two sentences quoted above from Vatsyayana, 
pratyaksa should be taken in a psychological sense because Its 
data are there said to stand in need of a critical examination; but 
the same term in Gautama’s definition of it is used in a logical 
sense, since it represents there knowledge that does not go astray 
(avyabhtcan) 1 . From what Uddyotakara says 2 , it appears that even 
the general term pramana , whose recognized use is in the sense of 
what leads to right knowledge (pramdkaranam) t might occasionally 
share this ambiguity and be used where the knowledge is errone- 
ous. 

The failure to distinguish between these two uses accounts 
for some perplexing statements met with in philosophical works 
We have one such instance in upalabdhi-hetuh pramdnam, an 
old definition of pramana ; and Vacaspati in commenting upon it, 
feels constrained to interpret the first word in it a spramd or right 
knowledge, although Gautama himself has declared it to be a 
synonym of jnana or knowledge in general 3 . As a second instance, 
we may refer to Visvanatha’s definition of pratyaksa, viz., indnya- 
janyarh jnanam pratyaksam 9, where, according to the Ramarudrlya, 
the word jiiana is to be taken as equivalent to prama for, otherwise, 
the definition will be out of accord with Gautama’s definition of 
the same f o. Prof. Randle points out that the contention of certain 

1 I. i 4. 1 Nyaya-varthka, pp. 3 and 7. 

* Tdtparya-}lka, pp. 20 f ; Nyaya-sutra, 1 . 1. 15. [See also Extra Note 6.] 

4 Siddhcinta-muktavaU , pp. 235-6 (Nimayasagara Edition) 

ia [See Extra Note 7,] 
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Indian thinkers, like the followers of Nyaya, viz., that the validity 
of knowledge is established ab extra (paratah-pramanyam) is 
also traceable to the same source. 1 

To sum up: The general term pramana and the special ones 
also like pratyaha have three different, but closely connected 
meanings: They signify first, a source of knowledge, without 
reference to its being either true or false ; secondly, a source of valid 
knowledge; and lastly, a means of scrutiny. The distinction bet- 
ween the first two of these meanings is clear; but the same cannot, 
perhaps, be said of that between the last two. So a word of 
explanation may be necessary about it. Pram an as, in the second 
sense, are thought of as simply revealing truth. In the third 
sense also, their aim is taken to be the revelation of truth; 
but they are regarded as always presupposing doubt, and reaching 
truth after the discovery of the logical grounds for believing in 
one and not believing in the other of the two alternatives involved 
in doubt.* If the emphasis in the one case is on the cognitive 
side, it is on the probative side in the other. We may add that 
we have cited in the course of this paper only the authority of 
Nyaya teachers, because the Nyaya is pre-eminently a pramana- 
iastra , and not because the imperfect terminology referred to 
(so far as it is imperfect) is peculiar to that system. 



Extra Notes 


1. Pramiyate aneneii pramanam, Here pramtyate refers to 
zisaya . But this does not matter, as we say 'correctness of 
knowledge’. To test validity means reference to object. 

2. The above is a literal translation. Prof. Jacobi also 
seems to take it thus. Indian Antiquary , 1918, p 103. 

3. The strained manner m which pramdnaih is understood 
here suggests that Vatsyayana is probably quoting the statement 
from an old writer and interpreting it in his own way. 

4. Even if dgama here means ‘revelation’, r our rendering 
will do for our present purpose. Note that commentators 
throw no light on this 'Anviksa is a reconsideration of what 
has been attained through perception and tradition Anvtksdd 
is so called .because it adopts that as its method.’ It should be 
added that Nyaya-varttika interprets pratyaksa and dgama here 
as two of the five avayavas. 

5. See Kuppuswami Sastri, A Primer of Indian Logic , 


p. 290 

6. Note that Vacaspati sajs on page 20, sam say a -viparyasa- 
rupopalabdhi , implying the general use. Gautama’s sutra may 
be only a rejection of the view that these are different. But 
yet there is the word jndna used by him here. 

7. The words on which a forced interpretation is put are 
other than pramdna, pratyaksa , etc. 

8. Randle seenis to use ‘means of proof’ for ‘means of 


right knowledge.’ 

9. Now we may admit that a pramana is able to help 
investigation because it can reveal truth; but still the purpose 
serves is distinct. See McDougall, Psychology , p. 364. According 
to Nyaya-varttika all knowledge may be suspected, according 
to Mtmamsd, only some {bddhakapratyaya and karana-dosa)- 
In either case scrutiny means doubt. 
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of it as ‘widely mentioned’ {bahukathita)\ Notwithstanding its 
secular or now-priestly origin, it counts among its teachers 
Brahmins* * * along with Ksatriyas and others. 

Though it represents so important a school of thought, no 
detailed exposition of it is to be found anywhere in Sanskrit 
literature. It no doubt appears* either as an established view 
{siddhantd) or as one to be rebutted, {puna-pahs of in the Mahd- 
bharata which like the Atharca-veda is a great storehouse of popu- 
lar and non-pnestly beliefs. But its tenets there, owing to this 
revision which the Epic has undergone at the hands of its later 
editors, appear largely modified by those of other schools. It 
has also in this process of revision come under the review of 
unsympathetic thinkers as is clear for example from its being 
traced often to such objectionable sources as demons (asurcsf. 
Though modified, the Mahabharata account* is the only consider- 
able one from which we have to draw our information about 
the doctrine in the early stages of its history. We propose to state 
here, chiefly on the basis of this account, its broad features but, 
owing to the uncertainties of our source and the uncritical charac- 
ter of the editions of the Epic so far published, the statement 
should, for the most part, be regarded as tentative. 

It is necessary to distinguish this doctrine first from another 
which is also very old and may be mistaken for it, viz, 
‘accidentalism’ described as Yadrccha-vada or Ammitta-vdda . 
Both the Yadrccha-vada and the Szalhava-zada are found sepa- 
rately mentioned in the Sietaizatara Upanisad 1 . While the 
one believed that the world was a chaos and ascribed whatever 
order is seen in it to chance, the other recognized that ‘things are as 
their nature makes them . 18 The word svabhdva means ‘ones 
uniqueness’ — the power or property restricted to one object or 


* Mbh, XIL 179 3$* 

* Sage Ajagara for instance, referred to above is a Brahmin, 

* Cf XII. 179, 222, 224, and 288. 

4 Cf XII. 186, 187, 218, and 27s. 

1 Eg, Arahrada and Bali who expounded this doctrine in XII 222 ^ 
234 of the Epic. 

v Sometimes the Wuianas contain allusions to this doctnne though ****• aa 
such a large scale. Buddhistic and Jain works also are of use m this connection 
T The Ammttta-vada is refuted Ml Nyaya-sutra, IV. i 22-4 

* Mbh , XII 222 27 See also stanzas 15 ff. 
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they involve it, that may appear to deserve the name of ‘philosophy' 
in the modern sense of the term. It refuses absolutely to shelter 
itself behind any dogma and rejects every form of mysticism. 
This positivistic character of the teaching — its ‘mundane meta- 
physics' — seems to have been the original significance of the term 
lokayata 1 * * 4 * (‘restricted to the experienced world’) more generally 
applied to it in later literature. Its refusal to believe in a Hereafter, 
is what is meant by the term ndstika 1 sometimes used by the 
orthodox in speaking of its followers. 

If we understand svabhdva to mean, as we have said, the unique 
power or property of an object or a group of objects, the doctrine 
implies, unless we regard everything to be distinct from every- 
thing else, the classifiabihty of the things in the world according 
to the resemblance which they bear to one another. But the 
classification, we must assume, is such as will leave diversity in 
the end as the characteristic of the universe. If the view were 
monistic, there would be no point in describing the nature of a 
thing as svabhdva where the term $ra, with its meaning of ‘one's 
■own’, implies contrast with ‘the other* 8 . The necessary presupposi- 
tion of Svabhdva-’vada is thus dualism, if not pluralism, and we 
find this conclusion supported by old references to the doctrine. 
The Svabhava-vada is sometimes ascribed to bhuta-cintakas 4 or 
‘such as believe in the ultimacy of the elements.’ It means that 
the svabhdva-vadin stopped in his analysis of the world at the 
‘elements’. As regards the number of the ‘elements' he postulat- 
ed, nothing can be definitely stated. The evidence of the later 
Lokayaia system points to four; that of the Mahabhdrata to five. 
But on account of the modifications which both these accounts 
have undoubtedly undergone, they cannot be taken to give us the 
exact truth about the earliest stage of Svabhava-vada in this re- 
spect. We know 6 * that in the history of ancient Indian thought 
three stages of growth are noticeable in regard to this point; 

1 Max Muller suggests ‘prevalent in the -world' or ‘world-wide’as the mean- 
ing. See Six Systems, pp. 98-9. 

• See, e g , Mbh , XII. 216 28. 

* Compare Vardhamana’s statement referred to m foot note 1, p. 73 * 

4 Mbh ,XU 232. 19. The Svet. Up* t however distinguishes between the 

two (1 2 ). 

* See XII. 224 17; 275.4-14; 288, 36. 

• Deussen, Philosophy of the Upanishads, pp. 190 ff. 
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first, when only one element was known; then, three; and last, 
five. It looks probable that the Svabhava-vdda, which is very 
old, originally believed in only three elements mentioned, for 
instance, in the Chandogya Upani$ad (VILii) — earth, water and fire 
which are directly experienced unlike the remaining two. Since 
the course of thought in this early period is not clearly known, 
it is difficult to say which of these is indebted in this respect. 
In the absence of any clear evidence to the contrary, we must 
presume the Upanisadic account 1 to have been the original. 

The Svabhava-vada denied the existence of a transmigrating 
soul and may therefore be contrasted with what is described as 
Adhyatma-vada, which took for granted an immortal soul. 
‘When experience clearly shows that all that constitutes a living 
being perishes, it is hard to believe in anything beyond, on the 
basis merely of traditional teaching .’ 2 In fact the denial of such 
transcendent entities, is, as we have seen, the very aim of this 
doctrine. According to the Kafka Upanisad* it is this controversy 
of a surviving soul that sets Naciketas seriously thinking. But 
there appears to have been no disinclination on the part of the 
svabhava-vad'm 4 to admit ‘personality* lasting as long as life does, 
understanding by ‘personality’ a certain unity of the differences 
characterizing a person. This is a very important admission 
inasmuch as the unity admitted enables the school to explain 
satisfactorily psychical phenomena like memory and to find scope 
for self-disciplme according to an ideal.* This personality, 
however, was not there previously to birth; nor was it believed to 
endure after death. It was something that emerged when a 

1 There is one circumstance, however, in the Upamjadic account which 
suggests the contrary view. There the original source of the universe, viz , 
Sat first differentiates itself into the three elements which re -combine according 
to what is described as tn-vrt-htrara, The need for such combination is not 
clear since, as derived from Sat, they all must be essentially the same in their 
constituents, and repeat the complex character of their source, viz , Sat, however 
much they may differ in the proportion of the various elements in them 
This shows that the doctrine of the bhutas, conceived as distinct entities, maybe 
alien to the Upam$ad and that its interrelation necessitated this apparently 
artificial explanation 

* Mbh , XII. 218 23. 

* I. 20 

4 See Mbh., XII. 224. 7 There is an allusion to a view Eke this in Vedlnta- 
DeiUca'a Sartor tha-nddhi, p. 175 (Benares Edition ) 

* Cf. Kusvrrtixfijati, I. 15. See also Ny Sya m a? jari, p. 467. 
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certain stage of complexity was reached in concatenation of the 
elements constituting the animal body. Here we see a complete 
departure from both animism which believes the soul to be a 
mysterious something which enters the physical body at birth 
and quits it at death; and from the refined philosophical systems 
which replace it by a sublimated or superphenomenat self. 

(ii) Practical Teaching 

Freedom of thought, in the case of Svabhava-vada does not 
mean licence in conduct; and the chief characteristic of its practical 
teaching is the stoic seventy of the discipline it imposes. Its. 
aim is ascetic 1 and in this it stands pre-eminent among all the old 
schools of Indian thought. Asceticism certainly was not unknown 
to orthodox faiths. But, as Dr. Wintemitz has observed , 2 that 
ideal is ‘only from the point of view of the dsrama theory, according 
to which the Aryan has first to pass the stage of Brahmacarin, 
the student of the Veda, and of the house-holder (grhastha) who 
founds a family, offers sacrifices, and honours the Brahmanas, before 
he is allowed to retire from this world as an hermit or an ascetic/ 
Quite different is the asceticism of the Szabhava-vada which 
means renunciation once and for all. 'Detachment is fearlessness 
and peace ; attachment, certain ruin ’. 8 Though advocating ascetic- 
ism in this extreme form, the ideal is as far removed from cynicism 
as it is from hedonism. It may perhaps be described as rational 

it is very w r ell illustrated by 
realising how the course of 
events cannot be altered resigns himself entirely to it. Unable 
to change nature, he submits to it willingly, if not joyfully. 
Pleasure is not shunned by him, nor pain courted. He takes 
either as it comes, without being elated by the one or upset by the 
other. What is condemned in unmistakable terms is all cratug 
for the attainment of pleasure and for the avoidance of pain. 
Pain and pleasure are regarded as incidental to life which the wise 
man will regard with indifference. Thus the doctrine, though 
it is essentially different from the orthodox creeds, yields to none 

1 Sec, e g., Afbh , XII. 179 325222 8. 

9 Cf. 'Ascetic Literature m Ancient India/ Calcutta Rcvtnc, Oct , i9*3> P *** 

• A/6/1. XII. 288. 13. 

4 A/6A..XII, 179 

• See, e.g , A fbh. t 179. 28; 288. 6. 


pessimism . 4 The spirit underlying 
the account of Sa^e Aiagara who 
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of them in its insistence upon purity of character. But character 
by itself will not suffice and needs to be supplemented by jfifitta, 
i.e., wisdom or enlightenment , 1 such as can dispel the general 
delusion ( moha ) that there is a permanent soul and that in its 
interests we can modify the nature of things.* It is this moha 
that is the source of all selfish desire (fr/nd). "What is recommend- 
ed here is an adjustment of the mind to its circumstances and not 
the reverse process of changing them to suit our needs — an 
attempt which, according to the Svabhava-vada, is bound to 
end in failure sooner or later. If such wisdom is combined with 
ascetic discipline, man can rise above the troubles of life and attain 
the goal of pejee 3 . But the Svabhava-vdda did not believe that 
he could wholly escape from evil and never strove for cither 
permanent or unmixed happiness. Whatever evil there must be, 
will be; but he that has had the necessary training will be able to 
endure it with fortitude. 

A necessary corollary to this positivistic teaching is the ideal of 
jlvan-mukti or freedom while one is still alive. The conception of 
mofya as a condition to be attained after death is incompatible with 
this doctrine and whatever the ideal be, it has necessarily to be 
achieved here, on this side of death 4 . Vidcha-mukli which 
represents the orthodox ideal is, as its name signifies, supposed to 
occur after dissociation from the physical body takes place. But 
this doctrine, which did not look forward to a life hereafter, natur- 
ally tried to put the present life to the best use and ad\ocated 
the perfection of character within its limits. It is true that 
some orthodox systems, like the Advaita of Samkara and the 
Sdmkhya recognize jizart-mukti, but yet it looks as if the conception 
originated in Stabhava-vada or some similar school of thought 
with whose view-point it so well agrees 5 . The summary way in 
which for instance Apastamba, a recognized exponent of orthodox 
tradition, dismisses it, suggests its heterodox origin*. Here then is 

» Cf. Mbh , XII. 222. 35. 

1 See Mbh , XII. 224. 8-1 1. 

* Sec, Mbh , XII. 222. 25; 224. 1 1. 

1 Thu is the significance of rnofqa being described as a condition pre- 
dominantly ofraffra and not as one transcending it also. See Mbh. t XII 
224. 10-ta; sSS. 25. 

* This ideal is as old as the Upanijads (see, e g , Kafha Up , v. 1; vt 14) 
but we know that the *?raifrara*rdia is equilly old, 

* Dharma-xutra, II. xxi. 14*16. 
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another important point m which the doctrine breaks awa> 
completely from the supernatural teaching of the Ved3, and the 
svabhava-vadin , hke Socrates, it may be said, brought philosoph) 
down from heaven to dwell among men In a senes of verses n 
the Dialogue between Sagara and Anstanemi ending with the 
burden ‘He indeed is free*, (mukta eva sah) the Mahdbharaia 1 
proclaims an attitude of passionless serenity, attainable in this 
life, as itself moksa The transference of the ideal to the sphere 
of this life does not in any way minimise its importance, rather it 
emphasizes it, since the ideal thereby becomes something verifiable 
under empirical conditions 



BIIARTR-PRAPASCA an old vedantin 


It is strange that the name of this old Vedantin should now 
be all but forgotten , 1 though references to him arc fairly plentiful 
in Indian philosophical literature, and the strangeness of it will 
appear all the greater when we remember that Brahman or the 
Absolute, as conceded by him, is of a type* that has commended 
itself to some of the most profound philosophers Like so many 
other old Indian thinkers, Bhartr-pnpanca appears not as the 
author of an independent system but as an interpreter of the 
Upanisads \^e ha\c not so far recovered any of the works of 
this writer and probably none has survived to the present day. 
But we know for certain that he wrote a commentary on the 
Bfhadaranyaha Upamfad Satnkara has many' references to it m 
his own bhdfy a on that Upamfad, and the fact is besides specifically 
mentioned by Ananda jnana m his gloss on that bhasya Trom 
what is stated by the latter, we gather that Bliartr-prapanca 5 
commented upon the Mddhyamdma recension of the Bjha- 
d arany aka Vpamsad and not on the Kama, as Samkara did, 
and that B ’s commentary w as cv cn more v oluminous than 
Samkara’s 4 It seems from another statement of Ananda jnana,* 


1 

1 
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that B commented upon the Isopamsad also From a different 
source 1 we gather that he possibly expounded the Vedanta sutras 
and if we may trust Gopala Yatindra’s gloss on the Kafhopa 
7ii sad , 2 3 B must ha\e commented upon that Upanisad as veil 
Since we now have none of these commentaries, nor any other work 
written by B , it is difficult to say what precisely his view of the 
teaching of the Upanisads was, but m the many references to it m 
Samkaras commentary on the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad and 
Suresvara’s full and masterly Varttika 8 on the same, we get some 
clues which we propose here to utilize for a tentative reconstruction 
of B ’s doctrine m its broad outlme, contrasting it at the same time 
for the sake of clearness with Samkara s Advaita 4 

fr 

I 

B maintained like Samkara that momsm was the ultimate 
teaching of the Upanisads A conspicuous feature of the latter s 
-doctrine is the distinction between a para or higher and ail apara 
or lower Brahman B also appears to have recognized tbs 
distinction, 5 but while Samkara explains the lower Brahman 
as an appearance (i'warta) of the higher and therefore not of the 
same order of reality, B regards them both as real in the same 
sense 6 * 8 This is a difference of much philosophical significance 

1 Compare Siddht traya(ch i) by Yamuna mum reputed to be the parama 
■guru of Ramanuja yadyapt bhagavata B a darayanenedamar thanyeva sutrani 
pramtam tathapyacarya Tonka Bhartf firapanca Sharif mitra Bhartf han 

Srivatsanka Bhaskarad viracita sitasila-vivtdka-mbandhana-traddha-vipralob 

dha huddhayo na yathavadanyatha ca pratipadyanta tti tat pratipattaye yvktah 
prakarana prakramah 

1 Anandairama Senes second Ed p 3 

3 Referred to as Varttika in this article 

4 B s commentary on the Bf Up seems to have been known at leastin parts 
not only to Samkara and Sure^vara but also to Ananda jnana for there are in the 
latter’s gloss on the Bf Up Bha$ya many passages which are undoubted extracts 

from it Cf eg Jjfta on Varttika st 1467 (p 724) 8t 1693 5 (pp 7^7 $) 

It may also be noted that SureSvara mentions several points in B s interpretation 

not referred toby Samkara See e g Varttika p 1155 77 &* onst ^ 

8 See Samkara on Bf Up I iv 10 (p 151) Ato dvaitatkatvaparabrahma 
■vidyaya karma sahitaya para brahma bhavam upasampannah parabrahma 
bhavi See also Tika on Varttika p 760 st 1659 The descnpt on of the 
antaralavastha (of B s doctnne) by Ananda jnana in his Tika on £amkara * 
com on Bf Up I iv 15 p 192 also implies the same d stmct on 

8 See Tika on Varttika p 19^5 st 36 and p 1957 st 48 
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4. Sam any a and viiesa : i.e. ( the universal and the correspond- 
ing particulars, as for instance ‘cow-ness* and the several 
individual ‘cows*. According to this view, the para* 
brahman would be the basic or inmost principle revealing 
itself in all existent things — the particulars, 1 and the 
apara-brahman , these existent things themselves. 

It is difficult to determine which of these views B. specifically 
had in his mind when he formulated the relation of bheddbheda 
between the para and the apara-brahmans. To judge from what 
Samhara says in his commentary on Br. Up. 2 it would seem that 
these views were maintained by different thinkers But according 
to Ananda-jnana’s more explicit statement in his gloss on the 
Vdrttika , 3 all the four views were acceptable to ik Whichever of 
these statements may represent the actual fact, the view most 
commonly associated with B. is (2), viz , that of avasthdh and 
avasthavat and he seems to have reduced the variety of the universe 
into eight avasthds or ‘modes’ of Brahman, viz., (1) antary amm, 
(2) sakstn. (3) dvyakrta , (4) sutra, (5) uraj, (6) devoid, (7) 3 at l and 
(8) pin da} We shall say a few words about each of these follow- 
ing B., except m one or two cases where, as it is not possible to get 
at his views definitely, we have to be content with the statement 
of the general Upanisadic position. 

1. Antary ami?:: This is the spiritual principle controlling 
everything from within as described in Br . Up., III. vii. and ^ 
also sometimes termed I&vara on that account. 6 It is not Brahman 
in its pure state, but Brahman with its homogeneity somewhat 
disturbed preparatory to the creation that is to proceed from it. 

* According to Vartti ka,p 573, st. 695, and p 625, st 954, these particular* 
would include not only the individuals (atttya-inSc$as) but also what the Vatirpka 
would describe as apara-samanyas , so that the whole is not a mere mass of un- 
related particulars but an ordered system 

s III viu 12 (p 492) fsamkam does notmention here all the four views but, 
according to the commentary, they are all meant. Mote than one form of the 
bhedabfct da doctrine vs Vmywn to Indian Philosophy Compare, 1 7 » 
prakaika on Ramanuja’s commentary on the Vedanta-sulras, I 1. 4' Actdbrah’ 
manor bhedabhedah siabhdvtka tti Bhaskara- YadavOyor apy cbhvndtom | Cid- 
brahmarios lu bhedabhedau stabhattkavtU Yad<n,a^mata-vyavTttyarthanulh<* 

tatreti 

* 'p&i on Vurttika (p 624), st. 949-950* Kvactd tty ubhayatra todt) a ‘ 

gremtha — deloktih, 4 See eg, 'pka on Vartttka, (p. 643), 8t / i043* 

• Cf. Vartttka , (p. 532), st. 487. See Bhas kara~ bhSty a, p. 107 

• See Samlara on Up , III viu. 12 (p. 492) 
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2 Sakstn This is the individual soul which is regarded as 

another and a much more heterogeneous modification of Brahman 1 
It is otherwise termed ksetrajha (‘the conscious principle in the 
body’) or ujnCnamaya (‘transformation of njtldna or Brahman') 2 
The saksins are either cosmic or individual according as they ha\ e 
a universal or a particular function to discharge Hiranya- 

garhha and the deities like Aditya are cosmic, 1 the rest, 
individual 4 

3 Avydkrta This is the whole of the physical universe in 

its subtle or causal form 5 It may be viewed as the adjunct of 
the antary dmin Together, they constitute the first transforma- 

tion of Brahman and the distinction between the two is sometimes 
overlooled 6 * 

4-6 Of the next three ‘modes’, the first or sutra springs 

of Hirany a 

highest cosmic soul From this again the gross material, consti- 
tuting the visible universe, proceeds That is znraj 7 It is 
well known that this cosmic soul is often described in the Upam- 
sads as having for its ‘sense-organs’ v arious deiatas through which 
Jts activity, which is the same as the life of the world, goes on 
These derat as, because they correspond to our tndny as, are 
sometimes so termed 8 

1 Ibid 

* See e g , Varttika, p iooo, st 49, and Samkara on Bf Up , IV m 7 
(p 560), and Varttika on the same (st 318 23) 

* SeeFdrmka p 1007, st 91 Compare "pka on Varttika, p 451, St 121, 
p 956, st 416 

4 This is on the supposition that sakstns are many, and it is the implication of 
statements like that found in st 100 of the Varttika <p 1009) But to judge from 
the context in -which B is mentioned in a somewhat later work, (Vedanta 
taxtna-nceAnbyNrsunhasramin^p 38 Benares edition) he seems to have believed 
in only a singlejita, not however in a sense which would make his doctnne sohp- 
sistic, but in the sense that the one jtva simultaneously expresses itself through all 
the bodies in existence, just as in aneka jtva-iada one and* the same jtva is 
supposed to manifest itself through several bodies succesnvtl) (1 e , m successn e 
births) For a similar view among the followers of ^smkara, see Siddhanta- 
Itla samgraha (Kumbhahonam edition) pp 107-S 

* See Tika on Varttika, II 111 st 91-2 

* See 7 Vta on Varttika , p *295, at 29-30 

* SeeBf Up ,111 vu 2, and Varttika saraby Vidyaranya(Benaresedition), 
P 743 s* 5 ,^here vtraj is referred to as anda Cf , also the description of these 
and the next two as mahabhuta samsthana bheda in the JTka on tamtam s 
commentary on Br Up , III vuu xz (p 492) 

* Cf Tika on Varttika, p 536, st 51* 


from the avyakrta and is the adjunct 
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7-8. Of the last tw o—jati and pinda — the meaning of the 
second is clear. 1 It stands for the individual bodies, such as the 
human, from which as material cause, no subsequent effects are 
produced. The meaning of the first term is not quite so certain. 
It cannot be however understood here in its Nydya- Vaisenka 
sense, as there can be no enduring universal in monistic Vedanta. 
It may stand for dkrti, a familiar conception in ancient Indian 
philosophy, 2 and denote types as distinguished from individuals. 3 
These numerous types and the still more numerous individuals are 
all the creation of the viraj*. In other words, we have here what 
is known as the vyasti-srsh or ‘secondary creation* in its double 
aspect of sdmdnya and visesa. 

Thus on the whole Brahman may be said to evolve in two dis- 
tinct lines — one (1-2) the spiritual and the other, (3-8) the material 
which constitutes either the adjunct or the environment of the 
spiritual. 8 

These eight forms together with Brahman according to B., may 
be divided into three rasis fl , in which we have the three-fold subject- 
matter of all religion and philosophy, viz., God, Soul and Matter. 7 


1. Paramatma -rctfi ; This is the absolute Brahman and we 
have’ probably to include under this head the antarydmin also, 
since it can be brought under neither of the remaining two rasis. 

2. Murtamurta-raii ; This comprises the six material forms 
beginning with the avyakrta. Its designation is derived from Br . 
Up., II. lii. where miirta and amurta are described as the two 
‘phases* of Brahman. According to Samkara, the term miirta here 
refers to prthivl, ap and tejas and the term amurta to the remaining 
two — akdsa and vayu . B. understands these terms somewhat 
differently: amurta means for him the avyakrta , the source of the 
material world and miirta, the last of the bhutas to evolve from it, 


• See Vdrtttka, p. 1007 , st. or. • Sariikara on B /. Up ,11. in'. (P* 3 23 * 
1 There is reference to this threefold e^lution in Ram3nuja*s com. on 
V.S. , II. iii, 17. 
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It seems necessary to differentiate in some sense or other 
between common and metaphysical knowledge; otherwise there 
would be no justification for any philosophic inquiry at all. 
Hence it becomes a matter of importance for a metaphysician to 
define the relation between these two lands of knowledge. Accord- 
ing to Samkara, both are valid, but while common knowledge is 
so only for the purposes of everyday-life, the other, as known 
through the scripture, is absolutely valid . 1 Empirical knowledge 
thus stands on a lower footing than metaphysical knowledge. 
It is provisional and true only in a particular ‘universe*, so to 
speak. Any discrepancy between the two is to be explained by 
reference to the distinctive spheres to which they belong . 2 All 
empirical knowledge, for instance, presupposes variety but the 
scripture teaches unity ; yet there is really no conflict between them, 
for empirical knowledge while it involves a reference to duality 
does not also vouch for its validity’. The view which B. took of 
this matter was altogether different. To him both empirical and 


revealed knowledge are equally valid and in exactly the same sense. 
Perception not only gives diversity but also validates it; for nothing 
that is properly ascertained by a pram ana can ever be otherwise than 
true . 4 Moreover, the scripture itself, confirms the truth of diver- 
sity in such of its portions as describe Creation 5 . And it very 
properly emphasizes in its purely metaphysical portions the unity 
underlying it which we commonly miss . B . accordingly concluded 
that Brahman t the ultimate Reality, should exhibit both the fea- 
tures and be a unity-in- diversity [dvailadvaiidf. This view is 
termed prammia-samuccaya by Ananda-jnana in one place. 


1 See eg., Varttika, p. 349, st. 917 ff. Compare also Vedanta-penbhfya, 
eh. vii. 

3 See Samkaro on Bf. Up. t II. i. 20 (p. 296): Pramandnlardvijayam eva kt 
pramdndntaram jfldpayalt See also ?tkd on Sarnkara's commentary, on Bj, 

I. iv. 7 (p. 1 21) : protykfadlnamandtTna-vifayatvaccdgamasya bhtnna-vi fayakatayd 
ndnayomutho virodkah. 

* See Varttika, p. 265, st. 986, pp. 1962-4, st 84-94 

4 See Varttika, Tikd on st. 36 (p. 1955!: svdnubhavaddvaitasyddvaitarya 
huli-vaSat ( prdmdnyam ). 

4 See Varttika, p. 1954, st. 32. 4 Varttika, V. i. st. 30-36* 

’ Ibid., Jikd on st 913 (p 248). This should not be confounded with 
pramdna-samplaia, such for example as is described by VStsyayana m his com- 
mentary on Nydy a-sutras, I. i. 3 . 
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Samhara explains the reference to variety in the Upanisads 
as a mere anuvdda of what is empirically known and so, as carrying 
no new authority with it. Thus he restricts the scope of the scrip- 
ture, as an independent and primary pram ana, to the teaching of 
unity alone. ' 

\u 

As the doctrine of unity is the specific teaching of the Upanisads, 
it is not only perceptual knowledge that is provisionally true, 
according to Samkara, but also the subject-matter of the karma - 
kanda of the Veda. Hence one that desires to realise Brahman 

A 

should rise above the notions of obligation implied in that kanda 
and renounce the world completely. B. follow’s here the same 
course as before and tries to co-ordinate the teachings of both the 
kdndas recommending the combination of jtlana with karma for 
attaining moksa 1 , In other words, pramana-samuccaya on tfie 
theoretical side has for him its counterpart of jndna-karma - 
samuccaya on the practical. Just as in the former case, neither 
Perception nor Revelation is alone to be taken as valid but both, so 
here also both karma and jtlana should be regarded as the means of 
moksa, for both alike are prescribed in the scripture. Samkara 
too does not discard karma; but, as is well known, he is not a 
samuccaya-vadtn. Karma, according to him is only indirectly or 
remotely useful in securing moksa. It is the means of jtlana 
which brings about moksa , unaided. 

According to all Vedantins, virahti or ‘detachment 1 is necessary 
before one qualifies for moksa. But while Samkara looks to 
dosa-darlana in the objects of our desire as its means, B. considers 
that result as possible only through bhoga. It is only by learning, 
through actual experience, the real worth of all things that in one 
way or another minister to our desires that we can grow indifferent 
to them. This view is based upon a very ancient Indian theory 
known as k ama-p rad hr arris a ~va d a*. The gradual exhaustion of all 

1 See Varttika , pp. 768-9, st, 1700-t. Consult generally on this subject of . 
sirmtcetr, a, Varttika , I, iv. 1702 £f , III. u. 4iff , and IV. iv. 719 ff. 

4 Sec for an account of this theory, Varttika, p. 106, st. 343 ff. See also 
Mami-srrrti, il, 94, which clearly contains a criticism of it. It 15 necessary to 
add that this was formulated not purely as an ethico-psychological theory but in 
the course of reconciling the teaching of the karma-kanda,vnth that of the jndna- 
Yodyfii bhogart rta ku’na-Tnvjttih taihapl brah man a ndaJi imtah trifay c - 
karran tr.anrmkaroti iotas tat parity a^ena brahma-tSkfdtkarane pratrartale iti 
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worldly enjoyment is obviously impossible ; 1 but there is another 
course open to us according to the Upanisads and that is by attain- 
ing to Sutra-hood and in that state participating in universal life. 
Nobody, according to B., can acquire genuine virahti who has 
not reached this state 2 . Hence the first aim of a person that is 
desirous of liberation is to strh e to reach this stage, by identifying 
himself, through updsana as taught in the Upanisads, with the 
Sutra or Hiranya-garbha and carrying on simultaneously the 
nitya-harmas enjoined in the scripture 8 . This is the first kind of 
samuccaya. It leads to apavarga 4 or 'escape from *s armor a\ 
which B. viewed as distinct from moltsa though on the way to it. 
The soul that has so far succeeded wall not be bon?, again, for it has 
given up all narrow attachment, and its condition then is described 
as antardlavasthd, (i.e., a condition intermediate between samsara 
and trtoksa). It is there free from all the ills of life. Though 
the baleful influences of attachment ( dsatiga ), one of its two 
limiting factors, have then been overcome, the pea has not yet 
realized its true nature, for avidya , the other factor, persists 
separating it from Brahman \ For accomplishing this further 
end of overcoming azidya , samuccaya again is necessary. The 
precise nature of this second samuccaya, however, is unfortunately 
not quite clear. One element in it is certain. The jwa has so 
far indentified itself with only Hiranya-garbha , a part of Brahman; 
and it has now to rea Uze it as a part thereof. In other words the 
oneness of the jlva with Brahman — not merely with Hiranya- 
garbha — is to be known, as taught in Aharit brahma asmi. This 
knowledge is vidyd. But it is not regarded as sufficient by itself 
to destroy avidya and is required to be combined ■with meditation 

aiaftkyaha apy anandah {rut ah sdhfat etc. Tndnendvi^aylkfta ityasydyam orthah 
anupabhukta tU na punar ajilata *ti f iabdapraUter tU / — Aranyaka-vrttt- 
iambandhokti (Madras MSS. Lib., R. 2755), Vol. I. p. So. For prapanca- 
vilapana, see Samkara on V.S., III. z. 21. 

1 This is to [attain] final calm by satiety rather than self-conquest— to 
outlive one’s passions, not master them. 

* See V&rttika, p. 778, st. 1761. 

* See Samkara on Df. Up ., I. iv. 10 (p. 151); also 77 kd on Vdrtttka , p 659, 
st. x 128-9, Bf. Up; I. i. and ii. 

1 Cf. £amkara on Up., III. ii. 13 (p. 416): apavarga khydman taruldva- 
stham . 

s Samkara on Br- Up., III. ii. 13 (p. 416). Vdrtttka, p. 770, st. I 7 * 3 i P* ll 5 * 
st. 42. 
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upon the sutra once again 1 * The object of this second element in 
„ the samuccaya is not manifest. It is introduced probably because 
it is thought that the knowledge of Ah am brahma asmi, while it 
may lead to the conviction that all spirit is one, leaves out of account 
the entire physical universe. Hence also probably the statement 
that the meditation now on the sutra (i.e., the adjunct of Hiranya- 
garbha) should be, not merely as a finite effect as in the previous 
stage, but as one with the infinite Brahman , its cause 2 . It seems 
that 'karma also has to be performed here as in the case of the 
previous samuccaya but in a totally different spirit — not as a means 
to an end, but, like all else, as one with Brahman 3 . The doer, 
the deed, its ipeans and its end are all j Brahman, for Brahman 
is the sole reality. Thus for apavarga as well as for moksa , 
samuccaya is necessary according to B. 

iv 

A distinguishing feature of Sarhkara’s doctrine is that self- 
realization is attained directly through revealed texts like Tat 
tvam asi t for he befie\cs that verbal statements also may yield 
immediate knowledge 4 . According to B 6 . and also according 
to all other Indian logicians, verbal statements, whether revealed 
or not, can never lead to immediate knowledge. Thus from the 
formula Tat tvam asi only mediate knowledge is possible; but it is 
not adequate to destroy our immediate belief in the truth of mere 
diversity, until it also has been transformed into immediate 
knowledge. The means of doing this is constant meditation 
(termed prasariikhydna, bhdvand , dhydna t etc.) 9 upon it. It is 
only when one successfully carries out this meditation that one can 
realize the self. While B. like Samkara admits the aid of the scrip- 
ture as essential for knowing the ultimate truth, he considers 
that scriptural knowledge has to be supplemented by meditation. 
It is the result of such meditation that we have to understand from 

1 Ibid., p. 770. st, 1709. Samuccayadvayam ttayabhyeva gamyate hxran* 
yagarbftcpdSQttasya mtya-natmttttkakarmana taka ekah\ samuccayah dvxtjyas tu 
hsratryagarbhopSianasya koranopatanayd taha j — Aranyaha-VTiti-san-bandhckd , 

Vol. II, p. t40. 

* Cf. Varttika, p. 769, st. 1703. 

* See e.g , Varttika, p. 179, st. 1706-7, cf. Ehagaz adgita, iv. 24. 

4 See e g , Varttika, p. 64, st. 206. * Ibid » p 1837, st. 70S. 

* Cf. ibid., p. 623, st, 948; p. 1S37, st. 706 ff See also 5arhtara on Br . Up. 
fp. 190). 
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the Vtdya of the second samuccaya referred to above and not a 
mere intellectual apprehension of the truth of Aham brahma a mi 
or Tat Ham ast If bhdvand is thus necessary for securing moksa 
and if the need for it, which is a knya, i e , something to be done 
is known only through the scripture, the two kandas of the Veda 
are drawn together more closely here than in Samkara’s Advaita 
As m the karma kanda we find injunctions about sacrificial acts 
so in the Upantsads we find, according to B , injunctions about 
meditative acts Samkara makes a vital distinction between 
juana and bhavana or upasana, and while he regards the latter as 
knya and admits ‘ ttdlu ’ m respect of it, he uncomp romismgl} 
denies that the former is either a knya or requires a mdhi 1 A 
consequence of this difference of view is that statements like Tat 
tvam asi which are of the first importance in Samkara’s Advaita 
are useful in B ’s doctrine only as supplying the theme for medita 
tion and statements like Atmanam eza lakam upasita % take preced 
ence of them 

\ 

So far we have recounted the more important doctrines 
of B as they can be gathered chiefly from the writings of Samkara 
and commentaries on them There, however, remains an 
important point to be mentioned yet Suresvara m more than 
one place in his Varttika tries to explain B *s view point as in effect 
the same as Samkara’s and represents B as a vivarta vadvi instead 
of a pannama zadin* Whatever of the latter view we find in B 
is to be explained, according to Suresvara as only a provisional 
solution of the ultimate philosophical problem, exactly as it is the 
case in Samkara’s Advaita It seems strange that if B did teach 
such a doctrine, Samkara should have subjected it to so severe 
and so frequent a criticism Sureivara is not unaware of this 
objection, and raising it in his Varttika * answers it by saying that 
what Samkara intended to controvert was not B ’s view but rather 
his view as expounded by some of his followers 5 Generally 
speaking, however, Samkara's criticism appears to be directed 
agamst B himself However that may be, one point becomes 
clear from this, viz , that B w r as long anterior to Samkara and 

1 See eg Satnlaraon Vedanta s Iras I j 4 Up I iv x 5 

3 See eg Jifea on T^rll ka p 666 st 1164 

4 See Varttika p 666 st 1165 6 See Varttika p 1593 , 7 * ka on 1203 * 
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Suresvara; forB.'s teaching by then had been, in certain respects, 
forgotten 1 . Another fact of importance is that Sure£ vara thought it 
worth his while to cite B. in his favour. Whatever B. might have 
taught, it is clear that his name carried weight with the Vedantins at 
the time; and the expounders of Vedanta found it useful to quote 
his authority in support of their own views. This attitude of regard 
on the part of Suresvara bears out the relative antiquity of B. 
With the information available, it seems, we may also determine 
the superior limit of his date. In the very beginning of passage 
10 of Br. Up. (I. iv.) t the word brahma occurs and Sariikara in his 
commentary notices two interpretations of this word, both of which 
he discards before giving his own explanation of it. 'Ananda-jnana 
in his gloss refers the first of these to the Vrtli-kara, and the other 
to B. 1 * In his gloss on the corresponding passage in the Varttika* 
he makes the Vrtti-hara's view the purca-paksa or prima facie view 
leading to B.’s interpretation. If it thus involves a reference to 
the view of the Vrtti-kdra, it follows that B. should have flourished 
after him 4 * . 

This is perhaps the best place to allude to a point of some 
biographical interest touching B. He seems to have been a devotee 
of Agni-vatirdnara* and Suresvara has more than once a gibe 
at him in reference to it®. But it is not clear what exactly is the 
significance of this allusion. It may be that it refers to what was 
a noticeable feature of B.*s creed in life; for his doctrine, as we 
know, lays stress on the importance of Hiranya-garbha — 
identifiable with Agni 7 — in the penultimate stage of a Vedantin’s 
training. Further since SureSvara pointedly draws attention to 
a vara or ‘boon* received by B. through the prasdda or ‘grace’ of 


1 In note 4, p. 8o, it was stated that B.’s commentary was in all probability 
known to Suresvara and even to Ananda-jfiina. This need not dash with the 
present statement that B’s doctrine, in some of its details, was differently under- 
stood by different interpreters at the time. Witness variations of new among 
the followers of Samhara regarding his teaching. 

* See JVm on Br. Up. Bhdsyo (p. 15a). 

1 P.67 1, st. ,1189. 

• The suggestion of T. M. Tripathi inhis Introduction (p. xv) that B. is 
the Xytti-kara ts thus beside the mark. (See note 1, p. 79 ) 

1 Tins is merely the personification of tqat — the first creation , Ch. I. 

1* 3 . 

4 Cf. for example, UartUks, I. iv. 490, 700, 701, etc. 

1 See Br. Up , 1. 1 and ij, as also 1. 1 v . 1$ . 
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Agnt\ we may also probably conclude that B recognized in some 
form the doctrine of bhakti — a doctnne which does not find an) 
considerable place in Samkara’s Adiatta 

VI 

The resemblance betv cen the Samkyha and the doctnne of B 
is noteworthy There is, of course, this important distinction 
that v hile B ’s Vedanta is monistic and idealistic, the Samhhya is 
duahstic and realistic Barring this distinction, there is a general 
similanty in the philosophic standpoint of the two Both are 
theories of par mama, though in the Samhhya, it is the Prakrit that 
evolves, and here it is Brahman In the process of evolution, 
according to both, the ultimate reality becomes differentiated into 
the manifold things of experience which are both identical with and 
different from it The parallelism extends beyond this general 
standpoint to details also 

i Though the conception of the antary amin can ha\ e no place 

m atheistic Samhhya, it has someth mg more or less corresponding 

to it m the sister S3^stem of Yos*a 5 The saksats of B are practical!* 
the Purusas of the Samhhya and the azyahrta, its Prakrit The 
sutra again may be identified with mahat ,* since as buddhi, it is the 
pre-eminent element in the hnga-sarira, though for a complete 
equivalent of it we shall have to take along W’lth it the eleven 
indrtyas (devotes)* and the five tanmatras When the gross 
elements emerge from the last, we have the vtraj — the visible ves- 
ture of the cosmic soul This comparison, it will be noticed, 
breaks down m the case of two of the eight avasthas recognized 
by B , and only one out of the twenty-five principles known to the 
Samhhya The lack of anything corresponding to jati and pinda 
in the Samhhya system is significant It has in all probability to 
be explained bv the supposition that, while B ’s scheme include* 
not only the samasti-srsh but also the vyasti srsti, the Samhhya 

1 See Varttika p 1164 st 98 p 1236, st 136 Compare general!} in this 
connection the speculations contained m the Agfa rahasya (jSatapatf a Br , X ) 
wherein also occurs the name of Sandilj a associated from very early times with 
the doctnne of bhakti 

a Cf Varttika p 12S6 st 38 

3 The Mathara Vjtti for instance, equates mahat with Hiranya garbha 
See imder Kanka 22, Benares Edition 

4 See Sa nkhya pravatana bhasya II 18 
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concerns itself only with one of them. ' This deficiency in the 
Sdmkhya scheme throws light on what has always been a matter 
of some perplexity to scholars, viz., whether its tattvas arc cosmic 
or individual 1 * * . The comparison here instituted suggests that 
the whole of die Sdmkhya scheme is in reality cosmic only and that 
the adjuncts of the individual Purusas — their subtle and gross 
bodies — are further pariiiamas as jati and pin da are from zirdj. 
If this conjecture is right, it wall be easy to see that the dropping of 
the idea of the cosmic soul, at some stage, transformed an originally 
cosmic scheme of tattvas 5 into one having reference to individual 
only and the introduction into the evolutionary" series of aham- 
h ara\ to which nothing corresponds in B.’s doctrine, led to the 
definite emergence of classical Sdmkhya. The word mahat 
with its cosmic significance though often replaced by buddhi — the 
adjunct o ( an individual — is still there to disclose the course of this 
transformation. 

2. A familiar point in the SamMiya doctrine is what is knowm 
ssprakrti-Iaya* which is the designation for the condition reached 
by one that has succeeded in realising the nature of Prakrti but 
has not d istinguished it from Purtifa. In this condition the Purvfa 
has neither pain nor pleasure, and so far, it agrees with what B. 
terms antardlavasthd, to which allusion has been made already. 
There may be points of difference between the two, but the coin- 
cidence is still striking. 

3. Both according to the Sdmkhya and the doctrine of B. the 
knowledge of the ultimate truth — acquired in the one case mainly 
through Reason and in the other mainly through Revelation — is 
only mediate; and this knowledge, being, as already" stated, 
not adequate to remove the wrong convictions on which our empi- 
rical activity is founded, has in both cases to be transformed into 
immediate knowledge through meditation. 4 

4. The Sdmfdiya describes the evolution of Prakrti as design- 
ed to bring about bhoga or apavarga. The emphasis laid upon 
bhoga as a preliminary to apmarga may suggest a kinship with the 

1 Sec, for example, Max MUilcr** Six Systems,??. 246-7; Deufsen; /’Ai/01- 
ephyef the UpamskaJj, pp. 243 fT. 

* Sec Samkhya-praiacana-bliQf) a, in. 9-10. 

* Cf. Deii*»en.‘ Philosophy of the UpanishaJs, p. 243. 

* Sec KdnhJ, 45. Sdrh hlsya-pravacara, 11. 54. 

1 See SJ’hkhy a~h 64. 
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hair a pradhvamsa vada as m the case of B ’s doctrine But in the 
form i ft. which the Samkhya Yoga teaching has comedown to us 
zirakti is explicitly traced, as m Samharas Advaita, to dosa 
dariana m the objects of our desire 1 Hence we cannot point to 
tins as another feature common to the two doctrines we are con 
st dering But it probably suggests some original connection of 
the Samkhya with the theory of hama pradhzamsa 

We may conclude by drawing attention to the confirmation 
which this inquiry brings to the conclusion already reached 
by some like Deussen that the Samkhya is an off shoot of the 
teaching of the Upanisads \\ e may assume that the~e was from 
\ery early times a duahstic interpretation of those works like the 
monistic one This view also by the way satisfactorily accounts 
for the comparatively large number of references to the Samkhya 
in the Sutras of Badarayatta It would perhaps be not far from 
correct to say that one of the foremost aims — albeit a negative one — 
of Badarayana in composing the Vedanta sutras was to refute the 
view that the realistic and duahstic Samkhya was the teaching of 
the Upanisads 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF BHEDABHEDA 1 * 

T 

I 

I am contributing this Foreword at the desire of Prof. Srini- 
vasacharya, but I altogether fail to see the need for it in the case of 
a booh written by one whose studies in Indian philosophy, like 
those relating to Ramanuja and Bhaskara, are so well known. 

The main purpose of the present work is to give an account 
of that school of Vedanta philosophy which admits the truth of 
what is known as the principle of bhedabheda. The expression 
bhedabheda does not bear precisely the same significance in all the 
schools that mrke use of it, but it may generally be taken to indicate 
a belief that blieda or ‘distinction* and abheda or ‘unity’ can co- 
exist and be in intimate relation with each other. Substance and 
attribute, universal and particular, whole and parts may seem to 
be different from, or even opposed to, each other, but really there 
is no incompatibility between them, for they can be reconciled 
in a unity which pervades the difference and is its very being. 
This view is sometimes described also a sparindma-zada or ‘theory 7 
of development* implying that reality, conceived as bhinndbhitma , 
is not static but is continually changing and that it yet 
maintains its identity throughout. Such a theory is to some a 
direct violation of the law of contradiction and is to be rejected 
as a fallacy. In their opinion, it only restates the problem to 
be solved and, by a certain verbal adroitness, makes it appear as 
the solution. But to others the theory, helped probably by its 
paradoxical character, makes an irresistible appeal. Whatever 
may be its true logical value, this principle of explanation under- 
lies a' good deal of Indian thought. Amongst the doctrines not 
falling within the strict limits of Vedicteaching it appears, for exam- 
ple, in the Samhhya-Yoga . It is also found in the purely orthodox 
school of Mtmathsd splitting it up into two branches, one of which 
adheres staunchly to this mode of explanation and the other 
denounces it equally staunchly. The same observation holds 
good of the Vedanta; and while we have Vedantins who pin their 
faith on it, there are others who are never tired of assailing it. But 
the principle as it appears in the Vedanta differs in one important 

1 Foreword to The Philosophy of Bhedabheda. P. N. Srini\asachan, M«A. 

Srinhasavaradachart Co , Madras, 1934* 
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respect from the same as it appears elsewhere. The diverse 
elements of the universe are only partially reconciled in the other 
systems, for the application of the principle is restricted in them 
at some point or other., Thus the Samkhya-Yoga though it 
explains the whole of Nature as a unity in totality, does not extend 
that explanation to the realm of Spirit and therefore leaves the 
dualism of Prakrii and Pnrusa unresolved in the end. The 
principle suffers no such restriction here; and the result is the 
affirmation of the sole reality of Brahman. It is the one source of 
all that exists, and the whole world is an actual manifestation of it. 
This variety of the Vedantic doctrine is known as Brahma - 
parinama-vada; and, when one remembers that * Brahman ’ is the 
Upanisadic word for ‘spirit’ , its general resemblance, we may add 
by the way, to Hegel’s philosophy of the Absolute, becomes clear. 
Whether such a view of the ultimate Reality is in accordance with 
the teaching of the Upanisads, we cannot say. But it is not at all 
difficult for an adherent of the view to claim their support for it. 
It is well known that these ancient scriptures, though they empha- 
size the unity of Being, sometimes distinguish Brahman from the 
individual self on the one hand, and from the physical universe 
on the other. This may be only an apparent discrepancy as 
those who look upon the Upanisads as literally the ‘word of God' 
maintain. Nevertheless the discrepancy has somehow to be 
explained, and the easiest way to do it is to assign equal validity 
to the two teachings. That will yield the bhedabhedd view; and 
the ultimate Reality, as taught in the Upanisads, will be neither 
a bare unity nor a mere plurality but a vital synthesis of both. 

This version of Vedanta — the one with which we are concerned 
here— has its own distinctions. All of them agree, no doubt, in 
holding that Brahman changes or becomes; but, as set forth so 
fully and clearly in the following pages, they differ in the manner 
in which they explain its relation to the individual self and to the 
objective universe. The doctrine is also very old and, in 
some form, was probably known to Badarayana, the author of the 
Veddnta-sutras. The foremost among its early exponents, so far 
as we know at present, was Bhartr-prapanca, none of whose works, 
ho\ve\ er, has come down to us. Samhara, though he never mentions 
him by name, often criticizes his view; and, chiefly as a result of 
his cirticism, the Brahma-parinama-vada lost its attraction once for 
all for the Indian Mind. Weaker echoes of it were heard once or 
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twice in later times, but they soon died away. As a consequence, 
the doctrine, in its \anous phases, is little known now.* Prof. 
Srimvasacharya has done a great service to Indian philosophy 
by bringing it to light, and giving an admirable exposition of it 
in the present volume. The exposition is followed by a critical 
estimate of the value of the doctrine in comparison with other 
Vedantic views and with the views of Western philosophers. 
The book deserves the careful attention of all that are interested in 
Indian thought, and particularly of those that wish to study the 
Vedanta in its several bearings. 
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It is usual to find in advaitic works a twofold definition 
of Brahman — one called starupa4ah§ana and the other tata - 
stka-laksana. This distinction is apt to be taken as peculiar to 
the Advaita doctrine; but there is nothing in the terms to restrict 
them to that doctrine or to make them applicable exclusively 
to Brahman. They are of almost universal application, and 
practically all things can be defined in both the ways. It may, 
therefore, be useful to say a few words about the nature of these 
definitions, and point out the exact difference between them. 

The object of defining a thing is to differentiate it from 
everything else; and this result is attained generally by reference 
to a property that is distinctive of it. 1 To give the stock example, 
a cow is defined by reference to the dewlap ( sdsnd ) — a feature 
which is found in all animals of the species and in none other. 
This is an instance of svarupa4aksana y for the defining characteristic 
is an essential feature or a part of the nature of the animal defined. 
It will serve our present purpose better to take another example. 
Let us think of a village in which there is only one house that is 
built of bricks, the rest being all huts or mud houses. Now, 
we may define it by reference to this character, and the definition 
will enable any one to identify the house correctly. This is also 
an instance of svarupa-laksana , for ‘being built of bricks’ forms an 
essential feature of the house. 

The above, however, is not the only way of distinguishing 
the house in question from others. If we suppose that there 
is some kind of tree, say a mango tree, just by the side of the 
house and that no other house in the village is similarly charac- 
terized, then that mark will suffice to define the house. This 
definition, or more properly description, equally well helps in the 
identification of the house. The mark here, however, is not a part 
of the nature of the house, but is external to it. The definition 
is accordingly- designated as tatastha-laksana , literally ‘definition / 
by reference to a nearby circumstance or an accidental feature. / 

f 1 This is vyavfllx or ‘differentiation.* There is also another purp° se 
definition, viz , vyavahdra , or fixing the meaning of a term for the sake of con- 
veying an idea to others, which we are not taking into account here. 
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One advantage in this variety of definition is that it serves to 
identify the house (through appeal to memory)* even when the 
* mark has disappeared from the locality . 1 There is an important 
distinction between the two types of definition which we should 
bear in mind. While both alike differentiate the thing defined 
from the rest, the svariipa-ldksana alone gives us a notion of its 
character. 

In some cases, however, the first of these lahsanas is not possible. ' 
Let us take the case of a primary colour like *red\ It cannot 
be defined by means of its intrinsic character, for *red-ness/ 
which is its sole distinctive feature, is obviously of no help in doing 
so. In such cases, the only course open to us is to describe it in 
the other way. We may do so, for example, by indicating its 
precise place in the prismatic spectrum. That would be a ) 
tatastha-laksana , since it identifies the colour by reference not to \ 
its essential nature but to its relation to elements external to it in a > 
connected system of colours. 

There are cases in which neither of these definitions is possible; 
and a pre-eminent example of it is the supreme Brahman as taught 
in Advaita * No svariipa-laksana is conceivable of it because, 
though Brahman is not without its own essence, it has no character- 
istics by means of which it may be defined. For, according to the 
doctrine, it is nirguna or altogether without attributes. Nor is 
the other type of definition feasible for, by hypothesis, Brahman 
is the sole reality and there is nothing outside it. But for purposes 
of teaching or expounding the doctrine, a definition of Brahman 
is necessary since, without a general idea of it, no inquiry into its 
nature ( jijiidsa ) can be instituted. The w'ork of reason pre- 
supposes some knowledge of the thing reasoned about. Laksana- 
pramanabhydrh hi vaslu-siddhih. 1 Hence the Advaitin has devised 

means to define Brahman in both the above ways. But before 

% % 

1 Sometimes the two lakfanas are distinguished from each other on this 
basis of separable connection: Tatasiha~laksanam riama y QtaHahjy aJtiilam 
anarasthtatte salt yad vyavartokam tad eva. ( Vtd^n ta -p aril ha} a, vii) . We 
hare based the distinction here on the circumstance whether the marl, is or is not 
a part of the nature of the thing defined; Tafatthattam ca lakftatvarupa- 
b<ihirbhutatTttm. See Siddhdntadesa-zamgraha (com )> p. 53, Kumbhakanam Ed. 

* Sunya or the Absolute of the M 3 dbyamila school of Buddhism would be 
another instance of it. 

• Cf. Aristotle: ‘Definition is the beginning and the end of all knowledge.’ 
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describing those ways, it is necessary to draw attention to an im- 
portant principle underlying the advaitic inquiry as a whole. 

All philosophy starts from experience. But it is usually 
assumed that the data of experience, if they are to lead to right 
. conclusions, should stand for actual facts or be valid. This is 
t not admitted by the Advaitin as necessary, and he illustrates his 
position by examples like the false image of a person, reflected in a 
mirror, being the means of showing to him what is true about 
his appearance. 1 That is, the Advaitin attaches no necessary' 
ontological significance to the data that serve as the bases of reason- 
ing. He begins his inquiry, taking them at their face value, and 
leaves their validity or invalidity to reveal itself in the course of 
the inquiry or as its result. This is the meaning 6f the distinction 
of prasiddha and pramana-siddha among them, which is sometimes 
made in advaitic works. 2 * * * * * The former are mere reiterations 
(amivada) of common beliefs, and are not demonstrated truths 
like the latter. They are psychologically given, but are not logic- 
ally established. In other words, kalpita factors may, according 
to Advaita, be as fruitful in philosophic inquiry 8 as actual ones. 
Or, as it is somewhat differently stated, empirical facts, though 
they are not finally true, may be the means of leading us to 
transcendental truth. 

This method of utilizing untested beliefs is extended to the 
field of definition also. To explain how it is done, we shall 
go back to the example of the house. We may describe it, say, 
as ‘haunted,* if there is a popular belief to that effect in the 
neighbourhood and there is no other house with the same evil 
repute in the village. The definition will serve to identify the 
house quite as well as either of the two given above but it does not 
necessarily mean that the person who defines it thus, or he for 
whose sake the definition is framed, believes in the actual existence 
of ghosts. The Advaitin defines Brahman on similar lines: 

1 See Samkara on Vedanta-sutra t II. 1. 14, and cf. Vfikya-padiya , u 24°' 

Asatye vartmam sthitvd tatah satyam samihate It may appear that th ejnaita 

is teal here ; although its object may be false . But knowledge without reference 

to its object is a mere abstraction. Or, as the Advaitin puts it, the former cannot 

be real when the latter is not so. Strictly, it is not jfiana at all, according to him, 

but jA attabhasa* See Iffa-siddfii, i. 9. * See e g., ibid , p. 2. 

* It is clear that this principle does not apply to the realm of being, and 

does not therefore mean that unreal causes can give rise to real effects. 


4 
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(1) It is a common belief that the world is an effect which 

owes its existence to God. The Advaitin, utilizing this belief, I 
defines Brahman as the cause of the world; and he thereby 
distinguishes it from entities like Prakiti and atoms which are re- 
garded as the source of the world by other schools of thought 
The definition merely means that there would be no world but fo 
Brahman, and does not imply that the one has actually emergec 
from the other. The true nature of the relation between the tw< 
is to be known through investigation 1 . It is tatastha-lak$ana ir 
that the characteristic of being the cause of the world (haranatva 
docs not, according to Advaita, really pertain to Brahman. This 
is how* the sccqnd siitra of Badarayana — ; janmddyasya yatah — is 
explained by Samkara. £t| O 

(2) It will be seen that the above definition only marks 
off Brahman from certain entities, but does not gi\c us any notion 
of the actual nature of Brahman. That can be done, as stated 
above, by the szariipa-lakpana of Brahman. It also is framed in a 
similar way. Phenomena like knowledge (cif) and bliss (ananda) 
are often explained as qualities of the self; and they are usually 
taken to characterize God also, who is the highest self. The 
Advaitin starts from this common conviction, and describes 
Brahman as their substrate. All that he docs thereby is to convey 
to us the idea that Brahman is spiritual in its nature. Whether 
it is their substrate, in fact, is left to be determined by subsequent 
inquiry. According to the adv aitic conclusion, as it is well known, 
none of them, as such, is a fact. The single or non-dualistic 
Brahman merely appears to possess these qualities by association 
with the anlahkararu?. Really, therefore, they arc manifestations 
through an imperfect medium, or limited revelations, of Brahman; 
and, though they cannot in themsclv cs represent its nature w hich is 
infinite knowledge and infinite bliss, they are fitted to give us a 

: nfsq{ifi 'n fro Vx us, r it rt ‘rmtamet, Vmittt'b'sp'./ct, : r-» 
what w*c know, may enable m to get an idea of infinite space. 

This twofold way of defining Brahman, it is pointed out, has 
the support of the Upanisads. In the third section of the Taittirty a 
Upanifad, for example, Yaruna, in teaching his son, Bhrgu, the 

* Primarily this means a rational consideration of the teach ny of t l e 
•rupture*. 

. * Cf. Anando vifay&r&bhavo nitycivam tit tanli dhcmdh opftkaktt^pi 

c frthss tfd Pafca-pdJUj (p. 4). 
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nature of Brahman, starts with its tatastha laksana *That venly 
from which all these beings are bom , by which, when bom they 
live, and into which they pass at death — that is Brahman 
Bhrgu is then taken through a succession of inadequate conceptions 
of the ultimate reality, like matter (anna) and unconscious life 
(prana), and the teaching culminates m the szarupa laksana oi 
Brahman which refers though but indirectly, to its very essence 
viz , bliss (ananda) Trom bliss all these beings are bom by bliss 
when bom they live and into bliss they pass at death 1 Only 
the Advaitin, as the result of his reading of the scriptures regards 
the defining characteristics m both cases as kalpita or fancied 

* 


x A9 another form of svariipa tak$ana of Brahman may 
Prajnanam Brahma ( Aitareya Upamjad) 


be instanced 
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Extra Notes 

1. Sdsnadimatigauh. This is svarupa-laksana, in one sense, 
_ince the two are equivalent in denotation (. abkinna ). There is 
no adharddheyablidva as in what may be Called dharma-laksarta . 
The latter is when we say that sasna is the laksana . Similarly 
in the case of gandfiavati prthivl and gandha. Svarupa-laksana 
in this sense is not considered in the article. 

2. Svarupa-laksana may also be exemplified by jnanam 
brahma, where jhdna stands for svarupa-jndna and not dharma . 
This is svarupam eva laksanam, the eva excludes dharma. It 
means itardnirupyam lakfartam . Then it should be explained 
negatively ( ap oh avtdhayd). This sense too is not taken into 
account in the article. 

3. It may appear that the tatastha-laksana can apply only 
to particulars. Really it is not so. The example of red colour 
given in the article is a class. 

4. Ananda as a dharma-laksana, i.e., kalpita-dharma - 
laksana is countenanced by VP. vii. See VS. III. ill. 11 : 
dnandddayah pradhdnasya . 

5. See Taitt. Up. iii. According to other Vedantins, both 
the dharmasy viz., jagat-karanatva and ananda-gunakalva would 
be actual and signify svarupa-laksana in the ordinary sense. 
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It is well known that Advaiuns differ among themsehes m 
regard to several points relating to their doctnne, and it may 
appear strange that they should do so, when, all of them alike 
claim to be the followers of one and the same teacher, Samkara 
Appayva Diksita explains, in the beginning of his Siddhanta Ieia 
samgraha that these differences of view do not matter, because 
they relate to the details of the doctnne and not to the central 
conclusion of it, viz , the identity or, more strictly, the non 
duality of the individual self and Brahman JrVe propose to 
refer here to the divergence of opinion among Advaitins in 
respect of one such detail, viz , Time At least four distinct 
views can be traced about it in extant advaitic works Only one 
of them, as we shall see, has the approval of Samkara }et the 
others are not rejected, since they do not affect the mam point 
of the doctrine 


(i) The first view is what Samkara himself states in his com 
mentary on the Vedanta sutra 1 * 3 According to it, Time is an 
effect {karya) of avidya or may a like Space That js, it is not 
primary This view makes Time objective m the sense in which 
all effects of avidya are, viz , that they are not construction of the 
individual s mind It also means that temporal relations are 
irrelevant not only to Brahman but also to avidya *, taken by itself 
Again, being an effect. Time must have a beginning as well as an 
end It may be said that it is difficult to think of a beginning or 
an end in regard to Time, for all thought presupposes it But 
this difficulty is only to be expected since, as an effect of avidya 
it is merely an empirical reality All empirical objects are 
riddled with such inconsistencies and it is just for this reason 
that they are described as ‘appearances They are quite familiar 


to us but yet we cannot give a coherent account of them 

(2) The second view is that Time is not an effect of avidya 
but is the relation between it and spirit or Brahman It is 


1 Elena d k hala manafi paramanvad nam kar^atvam v)akh)ato*n (II 
hi 7) The same js the significance of samvatsaro vai Projapatih ( Praina 

Up t 9) See also Dakf $a*r urlt Stotra st 2 

3 Cf the description of avyakrta as kalapancchedya in the Bhafta on 
Mandukya Up 1 
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referred to in the Vana-mdld x t a commentary on Sariikara’s 
Bhasya on the Tail tiny a Upanisad. Time thus falls outside 
avidyd, unlike the rest of the physical universe including Space. 
It is not accordingly conceded here as co-ordinate xvith Space, 
as it is in the previous view. But though Time does not fall 
within cvidya, it is dependent upon it which is one of the relata 
it relates. That is, it is not gi\en by itself. The significance of 
this view is that Time is beginningless although it has an end and 
ceases to be, along with avidyd, when right knowledge is acquired. 
Further, it is false {rnithya) because one of the relata, viz., avid} a 
is so, and the relation between reality and appearance must 
necessarily be an appearance. 

(3) The third view identifies Time with avidyd and is men- 
tioned by MadhusQdana Saras vati in his Siddhanta-bindid, which 
is a commentary on what is known as the Dasa-ibhi, a work 
ascribed to Samkara. Madhusudana might have meant his 
statement to be understood literally ; but, in view of Suresvara’s 
description of Time as a iahti (i.e., kriyd-saktiy , we may perhaps 
take it to mean that Time is an aspect of avidyd , and not identical 
with it. That is, it is the dynamic aspect of avidyd , Since 
avidyd and Brahman must be thought of as related so long as we 
reckon them as two, we should assume that the present view 
admits that relation in addition to Time. 

(4) The last view takes Time to be an aspect (rfipa-bkeda) 
of Braliman itself. It also is referred to in the Vana-mald * 
already mentioned, but is there traced to the authority of the 
Vi^nu-purana. Since Brahman, according to Advaita, excludes 
all diversity, Time is to be explained, in this view, 2s identical 
with it, like sat and ri/. Like them, it is not what characterizes 
Brahman but is the very essence of it. That is, by Time here 
\ve have to understand eternity. In the three views so far con- 
sidered, it is in one sense or other connected with the principle 
of becoming 1 here it is identical with the principle of Being. 
In other words, Kdla is changing time in all those cases, but it 

* CicavtJyfruar.kardhah k&'chip. 121 (Sri Vim Vjlasa Press, 

1 Kd!ai tu ovtdycivo, p. ISO (Kumbhit.oo*m Edition). 

1 Cf. «. 14 of hr* .1 IdnctcHdsa on fit. 2 of the £>akpr£7t-£rSt‘Sto:ra. It 
w there ascribed to Lvare; but that, according to Adsaita, t» virtually to 
Ascribe it to trctjjj. 

4 P. 121. 
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is changeless eternity here in which, as Eckhart says, there J3 
no before or after It is this 'aspect* of Brahman, we should 
add, that appears as phenomenal time, when viewed from the 
empirical standpoint 

The common aim of the first three explanations is to show 
that time and change are transcended in the ultimate Reality 
The last view implies that the Advaita doctrine has no objection 
to regard it as real and ultimate, provided its conception is trans- 
formed into that of eternity 
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made or between the ‘rose* and its ‘redness* is samavaya. That 
is, while samyoga obtains only between objects of one particular 
order, samavaya may be found between objects of the same or of 
different order. We shall refer later to samavaya of the former 
kind, viz., that between two dravyas , and shall, for the present, 
restrict our observations to the latter. Now in the example of 
samyoga given above, viz , ‘cloth in the jar*, the objects may 
or may not be related in the manner indicated by the preposition 
‘in’. They are seen separate before they are conjoined and again, 
when they are disjoined, they continue to be so. In both cases 
alike each object, at least according to Vai^esika, remains in itself 
and unaffected 1 * * * . If for this reason, viz., that it makes no difference 
to the relata, samyoga is taken to be an external relation*, one is 
apt to regard as internal, samavaya which as found between ‘rose’ 
and ‘redness,* say, is far unlike it and is actually contrasted with 
it in VaiSesika works 5 . To see whether it would be correct 
to regard it so, a slight digression into the VaiSesika view of 
knowledge is necessary. The system, as is well known, is realistic, 
and as such believes in the existence of objects independently of 
and outside the knowledge which refers to them. To avoid 
however the familiar difficulty that faces all realistic doctrines of 
accounting satisfactorily for Error, the Vaiiesika restricts the scope 
of its realistic postulate to what is known as the nirvikalpaka 
and maintains that f the statement, that whatever knowledge 
points to exists apart from that knowledge, applies only to that 
level of perception. As regards the savikalpaha which is derived 
from or built out of the mrvikalpaha, it may or may not refer to a 
fact; and whether it is true or false in a particular case has to be 
determined on entirely other grounds. By nirvikalpaka here, w e 
have to understand mere presentation as distinguished from per- 
ception involving judgment; and what is given m it is the isolated 
thing — altogether uncharacterized. Thus when we perceive a 
‘red rose,* the perception, it is assumed, is necessarily preceded by a 
presentation of the particular ‘substance/ the particular ‘quality 
and the particular ‘relation’- — each by itself. All these must be 
real since, by hypothesis, we are then in direct contact with reality; 

1 Cf. Appearance and Reality, p. 574, 

1 Compare, e g., Taylor, Elements of Metaphysics, pp. 147-8. 

* See for example, Tarka-samgraha-dipika, p. 62 (Bombay Sanskrit 

Series, 1918). 
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and an erroneous nirvikalpaha is a contradiction in terms 1 . In 
the tavikalpaha which involves judgment these three arc pieced 
together, and it accordingly gi\cs us a composite with two factors 
connected by a third. The nirvikalpaha also, as we have stated, 
includes the ‘relation* but, as the relation there docs not relate the 
terms as here, its content is regarded as multiple and discontinuous. 

This view is based upon what may be described as atomistic 
psychology and may seem to put the cart before the horse, for it 
assumes to be primary what is only the result of later, and accord- 
ing to some, falsifying analysis. We arc not however now con- 
cerned with criticizing the system but only with understanding 
it. So w*c may, without stopping to inquire into the validity of 
its epistemological position, proceed to remark that, according to 
the Vaiic^ika, neither the terms nor the relation can be described 
as abstractions 1 . They arc all alike real and disparate. Such a 
view at once precludes the explanation that samaraya is not inde- 
pendent of the term9 it relates, but is only a mode or state of them. 1 
Being intrinsically different, it cannot fait inside the terms. 
Nor can it be said that samavaya, though real and separate from 
the terms, may yet qualify or modify them 4 , for such an explanation 
also is inadmissible according to the fundamental notions of the 
VaHc$ika. The system is not only realistic it is also pluralistic 
and postulates a manifold of ultimate entities — the atoms of the 
four kinds of ‘elements*, other dray at, universal, etc. These 
entities arc all simple and partlcss which altogether excludes the 
possibility of their being modified by any relation into which the)* 
may enter. It may however be thought tltat though ultimate 
entities may be unmodifiable, the objects derived from them — a 
'jar* for example — might admit of modification. This raises 
the whole problem of change and the Vai$c$ika solution of it. 
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but it is not necessary for our present purpose to enter into that 
question. For samavdya relates eternal entities as well— for 
example an ‘atom of prthwV and its ‘odour* — which as we hate 
said are not modifiable; and since the explanation we give of it in 
that case must be identical with the explanation in the other case, 
change, even supposing that things that are not ultimate are sub- 
ject to it, cannot be ascribed to samavdya. It accordingly follows 
that in all cases alike samavdya leaves the terms it relates entirely 
unaffected . 1 * * 4 In other words, it is an external relation like 
samyoga. The very fact that it is independent and relates ulti- 
mately simple factors shows that it cannot be an internal one. 

If samavdya also is an external relation, ‘wherein/ it may 
be asked, ‘does it differ from samyoga ?f The distinction between 
the two may be stated in various ways. For example, things in 
samyoga relation are in juxtaposition and occupy different spaces; 
those which are connected by samavdya are experienced in one 
and the same space.* The most important difference however 
from the present standpoint is that while samyoga is transient 
(anitya) and manifold (aneka ) ; samavdya is eternal ' (nitya) and 
one (eka.y. Things related by samyoga can, as we know, be separat- 
ed; and the separation does not affect them but only destroys the 
relation. Things related by samavdya cannot always be sundered ; 
but where they can be, one at least of them suffers destruction 
as the result of such sundering. But the relation itself, it should 
be remembered, though it ceases to be revealed through that parti- 
cular instance, continues to be® ; and is revealed through other simi- 
lar instances, just as ‘cow-ness* (gotva ), which is a universal and 
therefore one and everlasting, does not disappear when a particular 
‘cow* dies but persists in others®. In other words, while samyoga 


1 This is made quite explicit in the Vai£e$ika maxim: Vthffam {uddhaC 
natincyate. Cf. Muktavah, p. 296. One term may be destroyed thereby but 
it is not modified. 

1 Cf. Nydya-maiijarT, p. 3 12 : Pratiti-bheddt bhedo'sli dcia-bhedas tu reflate 

* The later Naiydyikas and the Mimamsakas following Prabhakara refuse 
to view samavdya as either eternal or one. See Dtnakarjya on the Muktaioti, 
p. 86, and Jha, Prdhhdkara School of Mimamsd, p. 92 

4 E g , ‘atom of earth’ and its 'fragrance.’ 

4 See Upaskdra on Kanada’s Sutras, p. 296 
4 Compare for the parallelism between the two, Prasastapada’s 
pp. 326-328 (Vizianagaram Senes), 
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only exists, samaidya subsists 1 It should not be thought that in so 
describing them, we are importing into the Vai£esiLa philosophy 
a notion alien to it, for the distinction between subsistence and 
existence is quite fundamental to it It divides the six positne 
categories it postulates into two classes — one consisting of the 
first three which are sat (real) because of the unnersal satta 
attaching to them ( satta sambandha) and the other consisting of 
thelastthreewhichare described asjtflfma rotor ‘intrinsically real’ 
They are neither in Time nor in Space and are independent of 
both The former are characterized by borrow ed being , the latter, 
on the other hand, are in their own right This distinction is 
remarkably like that between subsistence and existence, and as 
samara} a is one of the last three padarthas and satny oga y as a gurta, 
is one of the first three, the descnption we ha\e given of them is 
quite m accordance with the basic principle of VaiScsika 
philosophy 2 . 

A second distinction of equal importance may also be deduced 
from what has been stated thus far The relata in satny oga arc 
technically described as yuta siddha or ‘normall) separate* , and 
those in samaidya t as ayuta siddha by which we should understand 
that this relation holds between things of which one is mvanabl) 
associated with the other 8 The ‘redness*, for instance, is nc\er 
apart from a 'rose* or some such object and it is inconceivable 
that wc should find it without at the same time finding its correlate 
The two are, no doubt, as conceived in the sjstem, ontologicalh 
quite distinct, but while one of them can exist by itself, the other 
cannot 4 That however is no disproof of its distinctness The 
reason why it is not seen by itself is that it becomes related to its 
correlate as it comes to be Its origination, as it is said, is simul- 
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taneous with its relation jatah sambaddhai ca tit ekah kalah 1 In 
other words, unlike samyoga which is adventitious or contingent, 
this relation is necessary, though the necessity, we must add, is 
only one sided The ‘redness* m our example presupposes a 
dravya but the reverse does not hold good*, for the ‘rose’, may 
exist out of this relation and it is the self-same thing whether m 
this relation or outside it 1 * 3 4 Hence when we describe samavaya 
as an external relation, it is not in the sense that both its terms are 
independent as m samyoga but only one There seems to he 
sufficient warrant in modem philosophy for describing such a 
relation as external* 

We ha\e so far treated of samazdya as it manifests itself 
through certain sets of entities It is also manifested, as we have 
stated already, m another situation and like samyoga is found 
between two dravyas But while the latter can exist between 
practically any two dravyas 5 , the former is found only between 
certain kinds of them To determine what the dravyas should be 
in order that samavaya may hold between them, it is necessary to 
draw attention to the rather peculiar view of causation held in the 
system It maintains that the effect comes into being anew and 
is quite other than its material cause The ‘cloth* made from 
the ‘threads* for example is, according to this principle, an en- 
tirely new product and abides in them, the relation between the 
two being samazdya This is the condition for samavaya being 
found between two dravyas they should be material cause and 
effect* Here also then we find the same conditions as before 

1 Uddyotakara Ny lya varttika, II 1 33 (Benares Ed, 1915)1 V 

Nyaya-mahjart p 31a The former work enunciates this principle in connec- 
tion with the question of whole and its part 3 * Its applicability to all cases 
involving samavaya is clear from the latter work 

* This is explicitly recognized by some Utpannam dravyam k$anam agunam 
aknyakam ca tiffhati Compare Tarka samgraha-dtpika, pp 4 and 7 (Bombay 
Sanskrit Senes) 

1 See .Kaf naprabha p 445 bhajya, p 532 (Sapchatvam) See Taylor, 
ibid , p 146 Aristotelian Society Proceedings (1919 20) pp 51 and 6a. 

4 See Joachim, Nature oj Truth p 50 n , and Bradley, Essays on Truth and 
Reality, p 337 n , Appearance and Reality pp 142 573 and 576 

4 The Vaiie$ika denies samyoga between all pervading ( w bh u) dravyas Icke 
akaia and at man See Dinah any a on Muhtavalt, p 73 

• These, according to the Vai£e?ika are the same as 'parts’ and 'whole* 
See Tarka samgraha dipika, p 62 Like the material cause, the 'parts' are 
conceived as prior to the 'whole*. 
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First, there are two entities which on the basis of common ex- 
perience are regarded as distinct ; secondly, one of them, the effect, 
is dependent upon the other, its material cause and presupposes 
it which is independent; and lastly, when the latter emerges into 
being, it becomes, in the very act of doing so, related to the 
former. Thus there is complete parity between this case of 
samaidya and the others which we have already considered. To 
judge from Kanada’s Sutra , VII. ii. 26, the doctrine of samavaya 
seems to have been first enunciated in connection with the pro- 
duction of dravyas and thereafter extended to the other cases 
like dravya and gttna, vyakti and jdti x , The problem of causation 
always loomed large in ancient Indian thought; and the Vaisesika, 
in contradistinction to the other schools maintaining identity in 
some sense or other between the material cause and the effect, 
formulated absolute distinction ( atyanta~bheddf between them, 
devising samavaya at the same time as their connecting link. 
The basis of the extension from this to the other cases is probably 
to be found in the fact that wherever samavaya is revealed, casual 
factors will have been in operation as implied by the maxim 
already quoted: jatah sambaddhasca iti ekali kalah. In the case 
of the 'red rose* the colour is what is caused; in the case of 'cow 
named Khanda,* it is the particular cow. That is, what is produc- 
ed in these cases is not the relation which by hypothesis is eternal, 
but one of the relata 3 . Satiiyoga also involves a reference to 
causation similarly, but what is produced there is the relation 
itself. Now whatever positive thing is produced, according to the 
Vaisesika, not only is in Time and Space but also necessarily 
abides in some dravya which is described as its samavdyi-kdrarta 1 . 
Sarny oga, being a product, must abide, so soon as it arises, in a 
dravya; and since it cannot be either a dravya or karma , it is classed 
as aguna, these three being the only things that can be produced. 
Samazaya, on the other hand, is regarded as an independent 
paddrliia which only relates but is not caused and therefore 

1 See VitTit on VmJepka Sutras, p. 294 (Gujarati Press Ed.) and Keith, 
IniLan Logie and Atcmtsn, pp. 196-8. The extension already appears in 

Praiastapada, 

1 Note the expression 1 hedam occurring rn the Sutra. 

* This extension, owing to the similarity of the circumstance, necessitated 
the admission of cases where the relatum too is not produced: e.g , 'atom of 
earth* and its ‘fragrance’. See PraSastaplda, Bhdfya, p. 324. 

* SeeP raSas tapada, Bhdfya, pp. 16, 18, and 26. 
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requires no dravya or samavdy t-kdratia to abide in, like samyoga* 
Accordingly it is described as directly connected with the relata*, 
but samyoga is indirectly so, for, being a guna, it needs samaiaya 
as an intermediate link to connect it with its samaidyt harana 
That is, samyoga is a mediated relation while samaiaya is an 
immediate one This constitutes a third difference between them 


There is a conception in another system which confirms our 
view* of samavdya The ViSistadvaita of Ramanuja formulates a 
relation knowui as apfthah-sxddhi which corresponds to samaiaya 
practically in all respects* It accepts real distinction between 
the tw o things related by it and also inseparability between them 
But there is one important difference the relata are represented 
there as implyingan mclusne unity (mhstaikya)* a&d as subserving 
it 6 On account of its implication of unity and interconnection, 
aprthak-siddhi, in spite of its resemblance to samaiaya in other 
respects, is to be taken as an internal relation It seems in fact 


the Visistadvaita rendering of samavdya* The relata and the 
relation are the same m the one system as in the other, but the 
manner of interpreting them is different Tagore, the poet, has 
somewhere stated that a road between two places may be looked 
upon either as linking them up into one whole or as keeping them 
apart The situation is the same but the explanation is different 
Exactly like it seems to be the distinction between aprthak siddhi 


1 See Nyaya kandalx, p 329 

* This is technically described as xvarupa tambandha y 1 e , it is self related 
not unrelated The connection 19 continuous See Taylor, ibid , p 1 5 1 2 * * 5 

* See Srt bhatya and Sruta prakStika pp 75 6 (Nim Sag Press), also 
Tattvomukta kalapa (Benares Edition) p 646 There are a few differences 
between the two conceptions but they are such as are necessitated by the basic 
difference between the two systems The Vi&$tadvaita does not recognize 
viiefa hence one variety of tamavaya viz , that between ultimate substance 
and vtiefa is not found in it Another difference is that the relation between 
body and soul , which is not tamavaya the Vaiiegika is aprtkak-siddhi here. 

* ‘Not independent of the whole — Appearance and Reality p 57* * Truth 
and Reality , pp 193 and 200 

5 This is wrong All that we can say is that one of them is never external 
to the other The basis for this explanation is to be found in the second of the 
interpretations given of samanadhikaranovakya on p 132 of £P [Note added 
later — Ed } 

* There is explicit authority for saying that aprthak-tidd? t is ekatva 
vyavah ara pray ojaka But is that alP Or is it more than linguistic convention? 
Note in this connection Ramanuja s definition of prama 
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and samavaya . While the pluralistic VaiSesika looks upon sama- 
vaya as holding its terms apart, the eventually monistic Vi^ista- 
dvaita regards them as unified by apfthak-siddhi. Now if samavaya 
also were an internal relation, as implied by the several English 
expressions used as its equivalents in modem works, the funda- 
mental difference between the two schools of thought would dis- 
appear and Ramanuja's refutation of the doctrine of samavaya 
would have no point in it . 1 

To sum up: The relations of samyoga and samavaya are both 
external — the former in the sense that it relates co-ordinate factors ; 
the latter in the sense that one of the terms is relative and sub- 
ordinate to the other. Speaking generally, the Va&esika seems 
to repudiate ihtemal relations altogether. Its uncompromising 
realism and pluralism render this conclusion necessary. It 
recognizes only external relations but they are not all of the same 
kind and there are at least two varieties of it as illustrated by 
samyoga and samavaya } 
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Additional Notes and Explanations 


1. ‘These distinct perceptions are distinct existences’— so 
says Hume referring to qualities only. The VaiSesiba which 
also accepts this view extends it to substances and relations, 
Hume probably did not recognize these latter at all. 

2, See PraSastapada, p. 19. See Note 5 below. The 
common distinction of subsistance and existence seems inadequate 
in old Vaisesika, which admits a triple division: 


(a) Entities neither in Time nor in Space nor abiding in a 
dravya, of course, and are intrinsically sat. 


the above-mentioned ones except 
‘yoga, e.g., atoms. 

(c) Entities existing in Time and Space and abiding in a 
dravya . 

These are anitya as contrasted with (b) which are nitya. 


(6) Entities which resemble 
in their being sat through satta 


N.B. 1. This classification omits ‘negative facts’ or abhava. 


N.B, 2. The notion of insisting on abiding in a dravya in 
the case of created things appears to be a new feature. 

3. Aprthak-siddhi in Ramanuja is not an atirikta-padartha . 
It is probably to be put under iakti. 


For the use of the term aprthak-siddhi see PraSastapada, 
pp. 15, 325; Samkaraon VS. II. ii. 17; Bhaskara uses aprihctg- 
bhdva. The Sapta-padartlii uses aprthak-siddhi as — ayuta-siddhi. 
See com. on p. 80. Note however there is this important 
difference between the two according to Ramanuja’s use of 
aprthak-siddhi . The word means aprthak-sthiti and aprtkah 
pratiti in Ramanuja. It means only the former in Vaiiesika. 

4. We have samavaya where samdnddhikaranya is found 
without matvarthiya-pratyaya ; samyoga where it is found with- 
out that pratyaya , according to Ramanuja. See £ri-bhasya, 
p. 205. But how about hasti ghatah? See Upaskara on VII. 
ii. 19 (p. 284) 

5. Time and Space are not samavdyi-karana though they 
are dravyas. See Ui, Vaisesika Philosophy , pp. 139, 176-8. The 
samavayi-kdrana may be viewed as the substratum of effects. 
See Note 2 above. But see Note 32 below. 
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6. Sarny oga appears to be a symmetrical relation since we 
can say ghatak bhulala-samyuhtah as well as bhutalam g/tata- 
samyuktam ; but it is not so as is seen by the definition iha- 
pratyaya'-hetu. Compare kunde badardni. 

7. Utpannam dravyam ityadi. This does not apply to jdti 
and it does not matter, for even one case of exception is enough 
to refute that the two are mutually dependent always. Further 
this maxim is not acceptable to all followers of Vai&sika. Yet 
they maintain the same theory that the dravya can exist by 
itself. It is just a matter of fact that it does not. That is to 
say, there is no inherent necessity that they should be together. 
According to *his view probably both the relata in samavaya 
may be made out to be independent. How should ayuta-siddhi 
be defined then? Not as in Tarka-samgraha . Though the rose 
is never actually without a colour, it might well have existed 
without it. Actual relation is no disproof of separateness. See 
G. £. Moore: Aristotelian Society Proceedings (1919-20), pp. 60, 
6i, 55 and 57, 

8. Svarupa-sainbandha : This seems just the monist’s inter- 
nal relation. The Nyaya-Vaisesika postulates it only to 
emphasize the distinction between the relata which really does not 
exist, as e.g., in the case of the bhutala and ghaiabhdva where also 
the vise$ana-vtiesyabhdva is only svariipa. That is even where 
the conception is precisely that of the monist, the Nyaya-Vai- 
Sesika refuses to recognize it and invents an ontological fiction 
to connect things which are not distinct. This shows its whole- 
hearted opposition to the monisms view of Relations. See 
Tayfor, Metaphysics, pp. 154-7. 

N.B. Note that the svarupa here intended is that of either 
relation. 

9- In the case of the universal, say gotra , the particular is 
merely a vyaiijaka so that it does not, by revealing itself through 
,f > become spatial in any sense. * 

10. The ahayairita-bhtivci of the Vaise'dka in respect of 
samavaya is the pro hr t i- vikrti-bhdva of the monists. See 
Ratnaprdbha , p. 448. In the case of jati-vyakti the latter rela- 
tion may appear to fa ; l; but it does not for all monists explain 
joti as ‘configuration* and not a simple ultimate. 
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11. Colours etc., also may be regarded as ultimate and 
simple. Compare Joachim, Nature of Truth , p. 44* They sub- 
sist also. See id., p. 47. 

12. Nyaya-Vai^esika consistently with its pluralistic postul- 
ate gives up the notion of change. James seems to have both 
and so fails. See Bradley, Truth and Reality , pp. 15 1-2. 

13. According to the VaiSesika, nirmkalpaka experience is a 

matter of inference. That is, it states that the atomistic entities 
known to begin with are a matter of inference, not of immedi- 
ate experience In one sense of course they are immediately 
given but they are not realized as such. See Bradley, Truth and 
Reality , pp. 15 1 and 290. * 

14. Smce samavaya relates only dravyas , it may appear that 
it is an internal relation (See Bosanquet, Logic , II. p. 278). But 
it is not so far dravyatva which is common to the two and the 
condition for saihyoga is itself different from the dravyas related. 

15. It is interesting to note that samavaya^' collection* or 
‘aggregate* in Panini. Compare IV. iv. 43; VI. 1. 38. See also 
Das Gupta, Indian Philosophy. 

16. The pata f no doubt, has the threads for its cause and is 
an avayavi , but it itself is simple though not ultimate. 

17. Atm and vibhu are both spaceless. See Sariikara on 
VS. p. 447. 

iS. Samavaya is sarvagata. See PraSastapada, p. 30. 

19. Taddtmya in the Naiyayika sense. Compare Bradley, 
Truth and Reality , p. 283. In this connection note that bheda 
in Nyaya-VaiSesika is not a relation but an abhava and sam - 
bandhai ca sambandh i-bhinn 0 grahyah ( Dinakariya y p. 84). 

20. Note that guna t karma, jdti and visesa together consti- 
tute what is termed in English as Quality. They are thus the 
predicates in a judgment. The subject hmvever may be dravya, 
guna or karma. According to Prabhakara it is only dravya. 
The ‘whole 1 also can stand in apposition to the ‘parts 1 *n a 
Proposition. Cf. mrd ghatah, kapalam ghatah. See Brahmdnan- 
dlya, p. 32. 

21. For knowledge neither true nor false, like the VaiSesiia 
nirvikalpaka, see Bertrand Russell on Meinong in Mind for 
1904, p. 216. 

22. Samyoga is related with its dravya by samavaya which 
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is a different hind of relation. Ties may to some extent ward 
oil the objection of indefinite regress. 

23. Through the expedient of cldirlha-samavaya , the later 
Vai^tka renounces the notion of svarupa-satfd . But even then 
sat la at least needs to be recognized as subsisting. Actually 
however even this is brought under the explanation involved in 
tharlha-samavaya on the principle of relating a thing with itself 
as if it were another. See Bhamati, p. 387. 

24. Aja-samyoga — Ajaf cdsau sathyogai ca not ajayos sam- 
yogah. See PraSastapada. Aja-samyoga - nbku-samyoga. This 
is rejected though the rclata arc both draiyas l>ccausc the 
relation is not v advcntitious but eternal. Nor is it samatdya, 
though the rclata occupy one and the same space, and though 
it is eternal for there is no necessity' for the relation. They' 
only happen to be related. That is all. It is in fact a diffi- 
culty created by the Va'^csiha hypothesis. Sec Samkara on VS. 

II. li. 18. 

23. Note the manner of explaining the import of a proposi- 
tion hie ‘the rose is red’. According to the SamUiya which 
construes the proposition as it is, we ha\c here expressed 
identity between the subject and predicate. The Vai^ika on 
the other hand takes it as a loose statement equivalent to ‘Red- 
ness is in the rose* so that the identity indicated by the proposi- 
tion i$, nor between substance and quality, between the draiyas 
respectively denoted by the terms — each with its own rep ante 
connotation. See fthdmati, p. 445; Bradley, Appearance and 
Reality, p. 20. See $rl+hhdtya, pp. 118, 132, and 204-9. 

2 (>. 'Fhc Vaiicsika makes guna etc., temporal and samaz'dya 
eternal; the Prabhakams reverse it and say tiut sarazay a is 
and gun a etc, are nitya. Xila-rupam r.aitan is the pratiti 
according to the former; rlfo-rupa*tainavdyo r.artah according 
to the latter. Of course die former U closer to common sc n<c. 

27. A tirodf: a n tarangat r a-/ a t i -hh o*u dy a bhedaia h [ 

Ehohttr aprthaksiddher deiakaladaiadihhih )1 

— -Vediima-dehka in Xydyasiddhdftjana. 

(0) evirodhah — sarte rdjdnah All hut dh 1 

a:h\am drryahtar: 
sa’ncjdy da. 

(Rur'dyanj) 


{b) antartjngalcar: — Rdna~rugricay -or 
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(c) Jatik — ay am ayam caiko vrthili . 

(d) Bhogah — -pnrohito raja samvrttah ( rajavadbhonttyarthih ) 

{e) aprthak-siddhih — sarvam khalvidam brahma . 

(/) desah kalas ca — say am gosthe sarve gavah ekibhavanti. 

(g) dasd — age for instance. 

28. Karma subsists in pralay a. See Kusumanjali, p. 67. 

29. Paratva and aparatva are not samhandhas y there being 

only two such of the nature of vrtti or adheyatva . Yet they 
may be relations in the sense in which that term is understood 
in modern philosophy. That is, relation as used here is not so 
narrow as vrtti-rupa-saihbandha . * 

30. ‘Material cause' is sometimes used in the Paper as 
equivalent to samavdyi-karana. 

31. Grammatical analogy — 

sathyoga — dvandva- compounds are co-ordinating. 
samavaya — ta/parara-compounds are subordinate. 
tddatmya — bahuvrihi-compoxinds are anya-padartha - 

pradhana. 

See Brugmann, Comparative Grammar^ Vol, II. p. 88. 

32. Kola can be a samavdyi-harana as e.g., of kdla-ghata- 
samyoga where samyoga as a product is in samavaya relation 
with kdla as well as ghata. 



AN INDIAN VIEW OF ‘PRESENT TIME’ 

In his recent worts Prof. Whitehead has emphasized the 
iportance of conceiving the present as a duration and not as an 
instant 1 We propose to refer here to a striking parallel to thjs 
view in the history of Indian thought. It will be best to begin by 
translating into English* from an old Sanskrit work 2 , a passage 
bearing upon the subject: 

'In the matter (of the threefold division of Time into the past, 

present and future)* 

1 

Objection — 

Aphorism 39. — There is no present (time) since of a falling 
(body for instance), the time during which it has fallen and that 
during which it has yet to fall furnish a sufficient explanation. 

Commentary. — -When a fruit loosened from the stalk is nearing 
the ground, what is above (it, at any instant) is the path through 
which it has fallen and the time connected with it is past time; 
what is below is the path through which it has yet to fall and the 
time connected with it is future time. Now there is no third (part 
of the) path with reference to which present time (supposed to be 
implied in 'falls') might be understood. Hence there is no present 
time. 

Reply— 

Aphorism 40. — Those tw 0 (i.e.» past and future) also disappear 
d present (time) is not (admitted), they being dependent upon it. 

Commentary. — Time is not indicated by space. How else 
then? It is indicated by action as, for example, ‘falling’. When 
the action of falling ceases, that is past time: when the action is yet 
to be, that is future time. When action is apprehended as existing 
in an object, it is present time. If one does not think of die action 
of falling characterizing an object, whose cessation or future origi- 
nation can one contemplate? Past time is in reference to past 

1 CL c g , Principles of Natural Knowledge, p 64. 

* Aphorisms of Gautama, with Vat3)*iyana f a Commentary, II. i. 

39 - 43 - 
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action; future time, to action that is yet to be. In both kinds of 
time, the object is without action ; when (an object) is ‘falling*, it is 
connected with action. (Thus) present time refers to the object 
as related to action. And if that is not (admitted), the two other 
kinds of time depending upon it would themselves cease to be. 

Again — 

Aphorism 41. — Past and future are not mutually dependent. 

Commentary . — If past and future could be conceived as depend- 
ent upon each other, we might agree to the repudiation of the 
present. (But) the future is not dependent on the past, nor the 
past on the future. Why (so)? Because it would be impossible 
to define from what standpoint it is past, how the future is depend- 
ent upon the past and from what standpoint it is future. The 
rejection of the present is (besides) opposed to the presuppositions 
of Grammar 1 . One might think that just as ‘short* and ‘long’, 
‘hill* and ‘hollow*, ‘light’ and ‘shade* depend upon each other, 
‘past’ and ‘future’ also might do. That is not (however) necessari- 
ly so, for there is no differentiating circumstance. As there are 
illustrations, so there are counter-illustrations also — thus ‘colour’ 
and ‘touch’, ‘odour’, and ‘taste’ are not mutually dependent; so 
also (may be) ‘past’ and ‘future*. Mutual dependence, (we 
might, on the contrary, maintain) leads to the establishment of 
neither. For when one is not, the other also is not and both will 
thus cease to be. If the existence of the first is dependent upon 
the second, on what is the second (just then) dependent? If 
the existence of the second is dependent upon the £rst, on what 
is the first (just then) dependent? Thus when one is not, the 
other also is not; so both will disappear. 

Present time is indicated also by the being of an object, e g., 
the being of a substance, of a quality, of an action. 3 To one that 
does not recognize this (i e., the indication of present time 
6v being j — 
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Commentary , — Perception arises from contact of senses with 
objects. What is not at the time, i.e., the non-existent cannot come 
into relation with the senses. This (our opponent) does not admit 
that anything is present } (so that) the means of perception, the 
object of perception and perceptual knowledge — all become 
impossible. And if perception be impossible, there can be no 
inference or verbal testimony which have their bases in it. 
If all means of knowledge be cut off, nothing would be 
known. 

Present time is (thus) indicated in two ways — first by the being 
of objects as for example in ‘a substance is’ ; secondly, by a series 
of actions, as fyr example ‘cooking’ or ‘cutting’. A series of 
actions may be (i) multiform and serving a single purpose, or (ii) 
repeated action. Multiform and serving a single purpose is the 
action, of ‘cooking’, for instance, (which consists of) putting 
\c$sel on fire, pouring in of water, filling with rice, placing fuel, 
kindling fire, stirring with spoon, pouring out gruel and taking 
down (vessel). ‘Cutting’ is an instance of repeated action. A 
man is said to ‘cut’ when he frequently lifts up an axe and lays it, 
say, upon a log of wood. Both these, viz., what is cooked and 
what is cut, may be described as what is acted upon. Since 
in an object acted upon — • 

Aphorism 43, — There may be the state of haring been acted 
upon and the state of going to be acted upon, a twofold apprehen- 
sion (of, present time results) 

A series of actions not yet begun but intended to be, gives 
future time, e.g., *he will cook* ; the cessation of the series accompa- 
nied by its result gives past time, e.g., ‘he has cooked’ and a series 
of actions begun, gives ‘present time’, e.g., ‘he cooks’. Here a 
completed (action) means (in the object) the state of having 
been acted upon; (an action) which is to come about, the state of 
going to be acted upon and (an action) which is going on, the state of 
being acted upon . Thus all the three kinds of time are involved 
in a series of actions, and are known by knowing the present, such 
as ‘he cooks’ or ‘something is cooked’. Here the continuance of 
the series of actions is avowed; neither its non-commencement, 
nor its completion. (Thus) the present is known in two ways — 
as dissociated from the past and future and as associated (with 
them) — (the first), that which is indicated by the being of an 



object as m ‘a substance is* , (the second), that w hich as m ‘cooking’ 
or ‘cutting’, expresses a continuing senes of actions and mvohes 
the threefold time Other forms of common usage where (the 
present tense) is meant to indicate nearness, etc (to present time) 
should also be noted (in this connection ) 1 Therefore present 
time does exist * 

Here is represented a controversy between two schools of 
thought — one, which demes the present and the other, which ad 
mits it We are now concerned only with the latter It is known 
as Nyaya and may be described as a realistic and pluralistic system 
It separates substance from quality, universal from particular, etc, 
regarding each as an independent reality So far as our present 
purpose is concerned it recognizes among other ultimate entities 
absolute Time The discussion here, however, is not m respect of 
it but relative or empirical time The Nyaya does not admit the 
latter as such to be an objective fact and explains its notion as 
arising from the association of absolute Time with something else 
The same absolute Time comes to be described as past, present 
and future through such association, as the same person might, 
for instance, be described as ‘father’, ‘son’, etc , from different 
pomts of view 2 While some Indian thinkers maintain that objects 
involved in action (karakas) serve as the index of relative time*, 
the Nyaya maintains that it is action itself To take the lllustra 
tion given in the extract, a falling body may be said to involve a 
reference to three things — -what falls, viz , the fruit here, the space 
through which it falls, and the action of falling Of these, neither 
the space nor the fruit can be said to indicate time, for the space 
remains the same always and the fruit also at any two stages m the 
course of falling is in itself the same They cannot thus be 
described as either past' or ‘future It is only the action of falling 

that can so be described 1 This view of action being the index of 
time, implies the conception of the present as a duration for, 
according to the system, all action must last for at least four 


1 E g I go for I shall go Here again is an appeal to linguistic usage in 
support of present tune The use of I go for I shall go is secondary and a 
secondary use always imp! es the primary See Vacaspatia Commentary p 

1 See Ny ay a t rttika p 253 (Benares Ed tion) 

5 See Vacasp'iti s Commentary p 281 
* Cf A yaya lurttika I! 1 40 
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man, the pursuit of certain pleasures is here wholly disappro\ed 
In the Katha Upanisad , for example, prey as which stands for 
common pleasure is sharply distinguished from sreyas or supreme 
bliss which marks the goal of life, and the former is discountenanc- 


ed completely 1 The definition of Value* as the object of desire 
thus becomes a generic one It applies to all kinds of value, and 
not merely to that which is good or worthy to be sought We 
cannot accordinglj say that a thing is good because we desire it, 
for it may be desired and } et be not good There are crude urges 
as well as rational desires, and the satisfaction of the latter alone 
is good Two kinds of pleasure 3 thus come to be recognized, of 
which one alone deserves to be desired Such a view may appear 
to make a qualitative distinction in pleasure, butf it does not, for 
what serves to distinguish higher from lower pleasure, as under- 
stood here, is whether or not its pursuit is prompted by right 
philosophic knowledge (vidya ) 'Widely distinct and leading 

to different ends are these — ignorance and knowledge I see thou 
seekest knowledge, O Naciketas, for worldly pleasures ha\e not 
lured thee away ” The criterion of preferability in regard to 
pleasure is thus something other than its pleasantness, viz, 
whether the desire for it springs from right knowledge or, to put it 
somewhat differently, whether it is such as to help us forward m 
the attainment of the final goal of life In itself, pleasure is quali- 
tatively the same* 

The above view is based upon metaphysics, for the worth of 
pleasure is judged m it by reference to the knowledge of ultimate 
reaht) or to the supreme bliss to which it is bebe%ed to lead 
There is another view that involves no such metaphjsical pre- 
supposition It is best illustrated by a stanza which is well known 
to students of Sanskrit literary criticism 5 It sajs ‘Here is a pcr- 


1 I 11 1-3, 13, v 12 13 

* The distinction between these two may be indicated by using for them 
different terms, like 'pleasure* and bliss’ or happiness’, but we hate generally 
preferred the use of 'pleasure’ for both, in the belief that the context will show 
which is meant. 

a Id , I it 4 

4 That there can be no qualitative distinction m pleasure was known to 
Indians as early as the age of the Upaw$ads See Tottt Up II vui and Bf 
TJp IV iu 32 

1 Yadrva rotate mahy ant taJeta kurute pny a tit vetti J 
najanati tat pnyamyat karott ta || 

— Ehoja’s Sarasvatl kanfh&bharcma (v 74) 
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son who thinks that he likes his beloved, because she does just 
what pleases him’ ; but he does not know, it adds, that there is a 
higher form of love in which ‘whatever the beloved does is, by 
that very fact, felt as pleasant.* The lover’s pleasure is lower in the 
former case, where the beloved is valued for her care of him than 
in the latter, where she is valued for her own sake. It means 
that two attitudes are possible in reference to an object: One is 
to regard it essentially in its relation to oneself; and the other, 
to shift one’s interest entirely from oneself to the object in question 
so that the sense of one’s individuality almost vanishes then. 
In the first, the object is valued but as a means, and the pleasure is 
loner; in the second, it is valued for itself, and the pleasure is 
higher. Here the criterion of judging the worth of pleasure is the 
nature of one’s attitude towards the object in question, and is not 
directly based upon any metaphysical consideration 1 . 

(b) Thus we see that, whichever of the above views we take, 
the Indian conception of value does not mean that pleasure is 
always good and is worthy to, be sought. The question we have 
now to consider is whether it is hedonistic in the other sense viz., 
whether, as a matter of psychological fact, it is always sought by 
men. To judge from the manner in which it is defined, the con- 
ception may appear to be hedonistic in this sense, but really it is 
not so 1 . The reason for it, however, differs according to a differ- 
ence in the systems of thought, and needs therefore to be set forth 
separately: 

(t) According to some, pleasure is the only end desired by man, 
but what they actually mean by it is the supreme bliss of the 
Ideal life {mokfa)* t and not the pleasures which he commonly 
seeks. That is why the latter, they say, invariably fail to satisfy 
him permanently. They only arrest desire for the time being, 
but do not fulfil it. If man yet seeks them, it is due to the extreme 


1 The same is also the significance of Bhavabhuti’s well-known stanza: 

Na him ad cpi kunanali taubhyai duhkhany apohati \ * 

tat taty a ktmtipt dravyam yo hty asy a pny o janah || 

Uttara-rfima-amta (u. 19; vi 5) 

’A person, whom we genuinely low, pleases us by his very presence, irres- 
pective of anything he may or may not do*. Cf. Bhlravi’s Ktr&iarjumy a, xi. 

, * W* are not considering here the CSrvSka doctrine which is avowedly 
*Soi$tic and hedonistic. 

1 Cf. Samkfepa^farlraka, i. 66 - 9 . 
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vagueness of his conception of the ideal or to his' ignorance of the 
means to its attainment 1 * * . The pleasure that ordinarily serves as 
the aim is thus only an apparent good*. According to this view, 
there is no difference in the ultimate motive behind the activities 
of different men, or the several activities of one and the same 
person. It is always absolute bliss, and all men alike aim at it*. 
What is meant by absolute bliss is that it should be altogether 
unmixed, and that there should be no lapse from it when it is 
once attained. Such a view may be a form of eudaemonism, but 
the question whether it is or is not hedonistic does not arise at all, 
for no pleasure, as it is commonly known and is meant in hedonism, 
satisfies these conditions. 

(2) The above view admits that every desirS is a desire for 
pleasure, and still maintains that it is not hedonism since the 
pleasure intended is absolute. There are other doctrines which, 
without reference to such pleasure 4 , arrive at the same conclusion. 
They also associate pleasure with all voluntary activity, but they 
explain its place in the value-situation in two different ways: 

(i) To begin with pleasure is a value in the -sense that it may 
be aimed at directly. Let us think, for example, of a person 
who, eagerly seeking some delicious food or drink, finds it and then 
partakes of it. Here the end reached, viz., satisfaction or pleasure, 
is the immediate purpose of the person's activity, and is therefore 
a value in the above sense of the term. It may seem that pleasure 
is here illegitimately separated from the thing which yields it, and 
that the resulting abstraction is represented as a value. This 
point is discussed in Indian works 5 ; and the chief reason given for 
the separation is as follows: While pleasure as such is an object 
of universal desire the things in connection with which it arises 


1 Where it is not either of them, as in the case of a philosopher, it is the 
force of former habits ( tamskara ) that accounts for such seeking. Cf. Pcivd- 
dibhti ca aviie;at t occurring m Samkara’a preamble to his commentary on the 
Vcd&itasutrcL, 

* The apparent good is not the same as ‘disvalue* for the latter, being of 
the nature of pain, never even appears to be good as this does. This apparent 
value, it may be observed m passing, contains within itself the seeds of new 
advance, its inadequacy serving as an incentive to further and further progress. 

* Cf. Maitreyl Brahmana Up. II. iv.and IV. v). 

4 It does not mean that these doctrines do not recognize mok^a as the final 
ideal. The twofold distinction made here is within empirical values. 

8 See e g , Sahara’s com. on Jaimim, VI, 1. 1-3. n. 
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arc never so. A thin?, which satisfies one, may rq>d others. 
It may not satisfy even the same person at all times as, for example, 
food which gives satisfaction if one is hungry, but not otherwise. 
On account of this uncertainty, it is said, objects cannot be reckon- 
ed, alongside of pleasure, as values in thcmschcs. To do so would 
be to adopt a relativistic view of values. Dut it should not therefore 
be concluded that pleasure is here sundered from its objective 
reference altogether. The need for an objective correlate is admitt- 
ed, wherever the realization of value is concerned, w hat is dented is 
merely the association of particular things with it. That such is the 
ease is clear, for instance, from the view held in these schools, \ iz. t 
that, though pleasure may be directly aimed at, one cannot set 
about realizing it until a suitable means to it is determined 
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We have taken a ritualistic example in order to indicate the 
authority lor our statement that the place of pleasure in the value- 
situation, according to the present view, is not always the same. 
The principle of explanation underlying it, however, is quite 
general and applies equally to cases outside the sphere of ritual. 
We may take the instance of a mother devoting herself to the care 
of her child, which is exactly parallel to the above. Here also the 
value sought is for the child but the mother will have her own satis- 
' faction, if the child's well-bieng is ensured. To judge from the 
discussion on the stitras of Jaimmi, referred to above, this objective 
end may be almost anything, including pleasure 1 . It may, for 
instance, be wealth when it is acquired (say) for the sake of doing 
good to others. Here again the end sought is*not one's own 
pleasure, though the act may bring satisfaction to oneself as its 
sequel. 

Since pleasure is not thus the sole end sought and there may 
also be others, this view too is not hedonistic 2 in the common 
acceptation of that term 3 . How then are we to explain the state- 
ment found in the generality of Indian works that pleasure is the 
aim of all voluntary activity? The answer is that the statement does 
not apply to all values, but only to that which one seeks for oneself. 
Here naturally will arise the question, whether pleasure, though it 
may be one of the values sought, is the only value which one seeks 
for oneself. We cannot settle this point without discussing the 
precise significance of the term ‘pleasure* ( sukha ) as used here. 
But it is not necessary to enter upon that discussion for the purpose 
of the present article, which is merely to find out whether the 
Indian conception of values is or is not hedonistic on the whole. 

1 It will be remembered that the point under consideration now is- value in 
general, and not the higher only among the values. The latter will necessarily 
be fewer in number. 

1 It js sometimes pointed out that objective ends, like the good of the son 
in our example, are to be understood as eventually signifying the pleasure of the 
person or persons concerned. The Indian view of \alue may, in that case, 
become hedonistic; but it will not, even then, be egoistic hedonism 

* Cf. Bhatta-dipikd (VI. % 1-3) where it is shown that, for aninjunction to 
operate, the agent (kartf) need not be the enjoyer ( bhoktr ). Cf. Siddhanta- 
tnukiavalf (p 4S3): 

fastradarittam phalam anusfhdnahartan tty utsargak [ 
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that please But it is something for no particular thing is universally 
pleasant Candanetyadi instanced by Sahara Cf Moore p Sz 

14 Moore, pp S5 96 Object and agent both necessary 
Pleasure is consciousness and consciousness implies an agent 

15 V ailvanaresti — Inclusive egoism not pure Mamata 

and aharnta Egoism and altruism There is a higher ideal of all - 

comprehensive 'egoism* Cf Moore p 96 



DRK-DRSYA-VIVEKA 

Preliminary* note: The following analysis of experience by 
the advaitin is based on the postulate of idealism that it is not 
legitimate to speak of anything as existing apart from reference to 
some centre of consciousness. That objects depend upon consci- 
ousness for their revelation ia admitted by all. Here they arc 
taken to depend upon it for their bang aa veil. 

(1) The cognitive situation is usually taken to involve a subject 
and an object. The advaitin substitutes for them dfh and 
dfiya, the former meaning the self or what reveals and the latter, 
what is revealed. The reason for this substitution is tliat the other 
division is not logically quite satisfactory. The subject includes 
not only dfh but also dfiya. It is really a complex of the self and 
the not-sclf. 'Phis is clear from statements like *1 know mysclf\ 
where ‘myself’ refers to some thought or feeling or, as Hume 
said, ‘some particular perception or other, of heat or cold, light or 
shade, !o\c or hatred, pain or pleasure’. These perceptions, being 
observable, arc dfiya and necessarily point to some centre of 
consciousness beyond them. 

(2) If dfh is altogether different from driya, it cannot be known 
by any other dfh for then it would become a dffya . Can it know 
iVclf? According to many philosophers, both Indian and Western, 
it can; but the advaitin thinks it cannot. If jt should know itself, 
it can be only in one of two ways: (i) One part of it should know 
another. That is, it should admit of internal division. Rut it is 
impossible to content* of spirit as spatial and partible, (ii) Jt 
may know itself entirely, what is known being identically the 
same as what knows. This is equally inconceivable, for nothing 
can both agent and patient m respect of the same act. 'flic 
conclusion is that dtk is not knowablc. Yet it is given; 50 it 
should be self-given. That is, it is the condition or ground of all 
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that it is not possible to think of any dividing line between them. 
The only way in which we can distinguish between one drk 
and another is by reference to their content or the objects they re- 
veal. In themselves, they are indistinguishable. That is, drk 
is one or, more strictly, not many. 

(5) Drk , being one and eternal, cannot be the same as what we 
usually mean by ‘knowledge*. But the latter is not altogether 
different. Representing, as it does, a state of the ‘subject*, it 
partakes of its hybrid character, and includes within it the non- 
self, viz., antak-karana in one of its ever-shifting modes. 

(6) To go back to the idealistic postulate. Objects may 
depend upon empirical knowledge for their revelation, but not 
for their being. It is empirical knowledge rather that depends 
upon objects for its emergence — at least sometimes, as in percep- 
tion. So if they should depend for it upon consciousness, it must 
be only upon drk in the above sense. 

(7) Now we cannot place drk and dfiya on the same ontological 
level, for while the one has independent being {for its being is its 
revelation), the other has only a dependent one. What then is the 
relation between the two? In the case of the 'rope-serpent* we 
have two things, which similarly belong to different orders of being. 
The rope, to speak from the empirical standpoint, has its own 
being, but the being of the ‘serpent* is dependent upon it. We 
know here that the serpent is but an illusory appearance of the 
rope. On this analogy, the advaitin explains dfiya as only an ap- 
pearance of drk. But it is not non-entity, for it has its own being 
though it is finally sustained by, or rooted in, drhy the ultimate 
Reality. Objects are; but they are not real ultimately. This 
shows that dfk is not only one and eternal but also that it is all- 
comprehensive, in the sense that there is nothing outside it. 

(8) It may appear that such drk is nothing but an empty gener- 
ality because, in the end, it is abstracted from all objects of 
experience. It will be so, if we start from the assumption that 
the latter are concretely real. But to do so is to beg the whole 
question. 
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Extra Notts 

i ? Artirvacanlya docs not imply either scepticism or dogma- 
tism* It only means 'dependent being*. 

2. The advaitin may ultimately deny the finite (dfiya) but it 
is through denying it that he reaches the Infinite* 

3. It is worth while pursuing another course to arrive at the 
result reached in this Note. Just as djiya points to dfk dfk, it 
may be said* points to dfh a. But then it is difficult to explain the 
relation between the two. S ccIfta-siddJu, In this ease* remem- 
ber we cannot say that dfk points to no particular object but to 
objects in general; but such a general object is only a concept 
and not a reality. 

4. Ghafddi-satta rajju*sarptidi-satta bhinnuj } atah dtithasya 
%yaiahdra+ka!c badhyatvam prathamasya tu naj t asm at sattd trai - 
r tdhyamfl 



* > ABHAVA 

Alt judgments refer to reality, and negative judgments form 
no exception to this rule. This reality is indicated by the subject 
of the proposition, embodying the judgment in question. So 
much may be taken for granted. But this reference to reality is 
quite a general one. For the special meaning of a proposition, 
as it is commonly recognized, we have to look in the attribute. 
Superficially speaking, a negative judgment merely separates 
this attribute from the reality or object to which it refers, and it 
may therefore appear that the negative judgment is devoid of any 
such meaning. But when we reflect, we come to see that, over 
and above the separation or denial, it implies some positive 
attribute as characterizing the object in question, and that the 
denial is made on the ground that this characteristic, however 
vague our notion of it may be, is incompatible with the denied 
feature. This is what is meant by the positive implication of 
negative judgments. The judgment ‘A is not B* is accordingly 
to be analysed into ‘A is not B hut C\ or ‘A is X which excludes 
B\ To state it more concretely, ‘The rose is not blue* means that 
we know it to possess redness or some other colour, which excludes 
blueness. The sole clue to this positive characteristic is found in 
the context in which the judgment occurs, or in what is termed 
‘the interest of predication*. 

This interpretation shows that the essential function of negative 
judgments, like that of positive ones, is to determine the nature of 
reality. But may we stop at that in our investigation of the bear- 
mg’of negative judgments on reality? It seems that we cannot. 
This will become clear when we state what the upholders of this 
view say, viz., that negation is rooted in the fact of difference . 1 
In our example, for instance, blueness and redness are different 
from each other. When they are viewed as merely different, the 
denial of the one does not imply the affirmation of the other. 
But the implication appears, and therefore negation becomes 
significant, when they change from being differents to contraries 
or opposites by claiming to qualify the same object, viz., the rose, 
in precisely the same manner. r ITus is how significant negation is 
said to originate from difference. But what is this ‘difference* 


1 See Bosanquet's Logic, i< p. 272; Essentials, p. 129, 
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Since the notion of difference as positive is thus unintelligible, 
some Indian thinkers ha\c adopted the alternative to it, viz., 
that it is negative. According to them also, of course, the judg- 
ment 'The rose is not blue* denies blueness of the rose; but the 
denial docs not, as in the previous view, suggest redness or any 
other colour. It only points to the non-existence of blueness in or 
its absence from the rose, as the corresponding posit itive judgment 
would signify its presence. It has to be pointed out here that, 
according to this view, negative facts are as much objects of 
knowledge as positive ones; or, to state the same otherwise, 
knowledge of absence is not absence of knowledge. That is, 
the present view explains negative judgments by postulating 
negative facts as part of objectn c reality. In thus taking absence 
as a datum of perception, it may appear to do violence to common 
sense. But there is this point in its favour, viz., that it explains 
negative judgments in a straightforward manner . 1 The other 
interpretation may presene intact the common sen*e view* that 
reality is positive, but it contradicts it in representing a negative 
judgment as virtually a positive one. If the one meddles with 
reality, the other does so with the judgment. Here the question 
will be asked whether there is no ‘interest of predication* at all 
in this case. The answer is that there is such interest; it is in 
defining the standpoint from which the rose is viewed.* That 
is to say, the notion of absence conveyed is not vague or general 
(tuccha), but is quite determinate; and we become acquainted 
through it with a specific, though negative, aspect of the rose.* 
But this is only one tjpe of negative judgments. A second type 
of it should also be recognized in the present view, since difference 
itself is taken to be negative in it. Thus when we say ‘The jar is 
not the cloth', it does not mean the absence of the cloth in the jar 
but merely that the two objects are different or, more strictly, 
the non-existence of the relation of identity between them. 
It is, thus, wot o quality that Is denied here, but a relation . 4 As, in 

* There is difference in this type of judgments also They are purely 
synthetic. Atyantabhava presupposes artyonyabhava. But both being mtya, 
the dependence is logical (praUti-mGlaka) 

* It has a determinate meaning It is fl/so a vehicle of knowledge. It 

gives new Information. * Itara+v ) dvjittr eta pray ojanam. 

* Ghafa^tlditmyz-tyd^ftttr ehatra / samaiaya-sambandhtruaccfunna nailya 
vydvjthr any atr a. 
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IX cn in this ^ lew, negation is significant; and the significance is in 
affirming the reality tilth which ultimately we are in contact not 
only m one or some judgments but m all — the absolute reality 
which is sarza-praty a\ a-icdy a, as it is said 
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Extra Notes 

1. Every Negative judgment has a positive implication. 
By this is meant that the denial is made on the ground that the 
object in question is known to possess another characteristic, 
with which the denied feature is incompatible. Hence while 
negating something the negative judgment affirms another. 
The rose is not blue means that it is red. But we must note that 
all this is stated in reference to the predicative element. The 
subject or the anuyogi is, of course, always there and this also- 
forms a reference to reality. 

(a) S is not P because S is something which excludes P. P 
is a possible pftdicate. 

2. 'S is not P\ The not belongs to the copula and not to the 
predicate, i.e., pTasajya-pratisedha and not paryudasa . 

3 . All j udgments refer to reality and all are b oth synthetic and. 
analytic. A negative judgment is predominantly synthetic because 
its main purpose is to express a difference and not an identity. 
Cf. in this connection Muktavali , p. 378. There is abheda- 
sambandJiamrdja-piintsah but bheda -sadih andha in ghaio na pat ah* 

4. Negative terms really stand for propositions. Contra- 
diction is a matter of affirmation or denial, and affirmation or 
denial is the function of propositions alone. A term does not 
affirm or deny; it merely suggests something which may be 
affirmed or denied in a proposition. 

5. It Is necessary in dealing with negative judgments or the 
meaning of negative terms, we must distinguish between the ex- 
plicit and the implicit meanings. The implicit meaning is not 
the meaning at all. Yai ca arthdd artho na sa vacyarthah . 

6. In Advaita, abhdva-jiiana points to Brahman as the ultimate 
reality like bhdva-jndna ( Buddhistic Logic, p. 390). It is however 
necessary to remember that it is ghata-prativqgitatvqpalatikd - 
bhdva that is Brahman and not ghata-pratiyogitatva-visistabhdva . 
The latter is different from Brahman. 

7. Though all negative judgments have a positive implication, 
we prefer the negative form for its significance of exclusion 
{BE. p. 130). There is, of course, affirmation also {BE. p. 132). 
It also gives exhaustion {BE. p. 131). 

8. It would be more correct to say that Negation presupposes 
suggestion than affirmation. {BL. p. 278). 
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9. All judgment has this in common, viz., interest (BL. p. 
283), This helps to explain the advaitic position both as regards 
positive and negative judgments, for vyavahara implies interest. 

10. The unity of the judgment does not exclude systematic 
multiplicity within it. (BL. p , 284). 

11. The meaning of every judgment is to be looked for in the 
attribute to w hich is attached the interest that guides the relations 
of the content used in judging (BL. p. 285). 

12. Three items in negation — one determined by the sphere 
of interest, another w hich accounts for the denial and still another 
the prati)ogt denial. (BL. pp. 286-288. See also p. 279). 

13. Negation is rooted in the fact of difference; but difference 
is not enough to warrant negation. Significant negation begins 
when positive differents claim the same place in the same system. 
(BL. p. 292). 

14. It is atyantdbhdva that is rooted in anyonyabhava. 
Anyonyabhava or bheda must be regarded as abhdva or denied. 
To regard it as bhdva leads to difficulty of explanation of relation 
between bheda and bhedin. 

15. It is no doubt open to say that no judgment, whether 
negative or positive need refer to reality in the metaphysical 
sense. In this case, we explain the significance of propositions 
on the basis of pure interest. That is, we adopt the pragmatic 
standpoint as in the Vainatika view. The interest of predication 
is all and there is no further implication. 

Other schools do not give up this element of interest in 
interpreting judgments, but they hold that it is not the only 
one to be taken into consideration. (See BL. p. 2S3). 

16. Bhdva and abhdva are both appearances. This negation 
in abhdva or even the negation of this bhdva in Brahman is different 
from absolute negation. The former is realized in thinking; the 
latter is reality itself in reference to which everything is denied. 
(Malkani, Philosophy of the Self , pp. 3-8). 

17. Tadanya and tadviruddha are secondary meanings; 
tadabhdva alone is primary meaning of nail. I.e., contradictory 
meaning comes first and then contrariety. See Arthasamgraha , 
p. 114. 

iS. Piiacdbhdva is antimeya according to N.-V. Piidca-bheda 
in doctrines recognizing bheda may be pratyaksa if the anuyogin 
is pratyaksa. 



“THE PARADOX Or NEGATIVE JUDGMENT'* 


The discussion of this topic in the July {1933) number of the 
‘Philosophical Review* is admirable and, in spite of ihc proviso at 
the end that the treatment is not exhaustive, it leaves almost 
nothing to be desired, whether it be in point of clarity or in that of 
comprchcnsiv cncss. The reader feels certain that the truth lies 
somewhere in the direction pointed to in the discussion; but, as it 
often happens in such eases, the actual conclusion reached is 
somewhat disappointing. The object of this note is to suggest 
one or two additions in the hope that the)* may make the conclusion 
a little more acceptable. It will be best in doing so to follow’ the 
order in whiefi Mr Ledger Wood considers the subject. The 
essential point here is that a negative judgment, like all other 
judgments, should hate a reference to a reality beyond itself but 
that it is difficult to find a place for ncgati\e facts in it. Hence 
'either the negatis c judgment conflicts with reality or reality itself 
is absurdly conceived*. After stating the paradox in the form of 
this dilemma, Mr Wood mentions four attitudes which may be 
adopted towards it. They arc: 

(x) The dilemma may be accepted as ultimate or as admitting 
of no solution. 'Phis sceptical attitude is rightly dismissed 
at once, for it really evades the problem instead of solving 
it one way or the other. 

(2) It may be denied that judgments ha\e any reference to 
reality at all, and the paradox which is a consequence of 
assuming the existence of such a reference thereby vanishes. 
This, however, takes a purely formal m*c\v of logic and is 
entirely against the spirit in which that subject is now- 
studied. On the epistemological tide of the study, at 
least, the form of judgments cannot thus be isolated from 
their content. 

(3) The third attitude accepts negative facts, but refuses to 
admit tint their introduction in any way contradicts the 
nature of reality. This is rejected as involving a drastic 
change in the conception of rrality which is ordinarily 
regarded as exclusively positive. It may be difficult to 
refute this position, but it should be acknowledged at the 
same time that runtime facts arc nowhere revealed in 
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experience and that, if they were, they would ipso facto 
become positive. 

(4) The last solution avers that negative judgments are really 
positive judgments in disguise. This attitude is considered 
under three sub-heads of which Mr Wood rejects the first 
two and himself bases his conclusion on the third: 


(а) The negative judgment can, through obversion, be 

transformed into a positive one. The judgment 
‘A is not B’ is equivalent to the affirmative judgment 
‘A is not-B\ But this is a fictitious change and the 
negative element' still lurks in it. Only it is no\V 
shifted from the copula to the predicate. Such 
logical manipulations do not therefore meet the 
requirements of the case. 

(б) Negative judgments are described here as really pseudo^ 

negatives. Mr Wood, while recognizing this as a 
significant view, rejects it as not really an adequate 
account. It applies, according to him, only to 
propositions which are not ‘truly negative. But 
something may be said in favour of this view. To 
begin with, it is taken for granted here that the 
negative proposition when positively interpreted 
signifies only otherness or difference. But there 
is no reason why all negative judgments should be 
interpreted in the same way; and we shall see that 
they may bear other meanings also. Even as regards 
the type of judgment represented by ‘A is not B’, 
t Mr Wood offers certain criticisms. Now this 


judgment is interpreted as ‘A is other than B’ by 
those who take what may be called a positive view 
of negation; and since difference is an actual feature 
tn reality, the application of the negative judgment 
to reality is validated. Now this is criticized here 
on two grounds. It is stated that the proposition 


in question is only a pseudo-negative and that as 
such its explanation really does not solve the difficul- 
ty £n question. Mr Wood admits later that there is 
a negative element here which is not taken into 


account, and states that its significance is left out 
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unexplained But it » difficult to ace what that 
can be when the scr> object here is to den} euch 
significance. Tlic realK negative judgments, he 
pays, \vc find m ca*es like 'Snow is not black*, 'A 
n not m the house* which cannot be explained posi- 
tive!) m the same manner To these, it seems, 
we must add one more to complete the tvpcs of 
negatne propositions, viz 4 Thcsun is not shining 
Now it is quite possible to ahow that m these cases 
also, we ha\c a positnc explanation Thus 'Snow 
is not black* indicates opposition which implies not 
onlv mutual cxclus on but also contranct} 1 In tl*c 
f ext case, the proposition means either that A has b<tn 
in the Toomort-tllbf there later In the las* example, 
which we base added, the meaning is that the *un 
has or wall toon nw. tn aceordancr wnth tl e 
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mation about another affirmation That is, ‘A is 
not B’ signifies that it is an error to consider A to 
be B; ‘Snow is not black* means that it is a mistake 
to regard snow as black Now to consider the se- 
cond of these two propositions, it really has two 
implications — ‘that snow has some other colour’ 
and ‘that it is wrong to take it as black’. In the 
case of the other proposition, to see the double 
significance, it is necessary to reconsider the form 
It seems that the correct form is not *A is not B’ 
but ‘This is not B’, or, if we like, we may express it 
as ‘X is not B’ where X stands for what is presented 
merely, without any further specifiattion Nobody 
who recognized A as such would depress hunself m 
the manner ‘A is not B’ Now, in this form, the 
significance is first ‘that this is A’ and ‘that it is an 
error to take it as B’ Similarly in the case of the 
last example also In other words, what we suggest 
is that the truth lies in (6) and (c) taken together and 
that (b) is not wholly wrong , nor (c) wholly right 
This way of explaining the negative elements, 
however, assumes that all negative judgments 
express one and the same attitude towards reality 
It is obvious that ‘A is not B\ for example, may 
abolish doubt or serve as an answer to an interroga- 
tion It is therefore necessary to widen the scope 
of the explanation so as to bring in these other 
attitudes also towards reality 1 

1 Perhaps 'appearance * may be substituted for * error 1 and made to stand 
for * error ' as well as doubt etc 
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verses of Sanskrit literature. 

This is the work of a ripe scholar and critic, and merits 
reverent reading. 

. — The Hindustan Times. 

The nature of Prof. Hinyanna’s writing was such that the 
student could hardly afford to ignore any form of it, whether 
it had appeared as review or preface or an address to a College 
Society . 

— The Indian Express . 
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... the late Prof. Hiriyanna’s name has become well known wherever 
Indian Philosophy is studied. . . . Prof. Hiriyanna had remarkable gifts of 
lucid exposition and of compressing deep thought in terse, apt language. 
Hence whatever he wrote was excellent and worth preserving . . . the 
volumes ... are excellent in their contents as in external appearance. 

. — Aryan Path 

The main tSeme that interests Prof. Hiriyanna in his studies of 
Indian Philosophy is the practical teaching of the different systems. 
Philosophy for him is not merely a view of life but a way of life as 
well. . . . Advaita in particular and Indian culture in general had a 
true and great exponent in Professor Hiriyanna. — Vedanta Kesari 

Prof. Hiriyanna was a master of his subject, and he presents his 
learning and his insight with a directness and clarity which render his 
w'ork uniformly illuminating. — The Htbbert Journal 

I have been admiring the depth of insight and the clarity of thought 
for which the professor wa3 renowned. I trust these works will be widely 
read by the lovers as well as the critics of Indian culture. — D . M, Datta 

These two small volumes contain some of the shorter essays of one of 
the most respected authorities of Indian philosophy. . . . 

Professor Hiriyanna wrote with deep knowledge and great enthusiasm. 
The author’s personality emerges from these essays — that of a man of 
great moral earnestness, with a deep love of his country’s religious and 
philosophical heritage, which he interprets in twentieth century terms, in 
accordance with the needs of his compatriots as he conceived them. These 
two books are . . , very cheap and well produced, and should be of value 
and help to the many English and American readers in whom Indian 
philosophy awakens sympathetic interest. 

— Luzac’s Oriental List and Book Review 

... the two precious volumes made from papers published here 
and there by the late Prof. Hiriyanna. I am a warm admirer of him . . . , 
these volumes , . , are perfectly edited and printed. — L. Renou 
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These illuminating essays . . . should prove especially interesting 
to Western aesthetes ; and they offer all modern artists some basic 
ideas, very much needed by them at the present time. 

- — The Aryan Path 

The great merit of Prof. Hiriy anna’s articles on Indian aesthetics 
lies in the fact that, after a penetrating analysis of the fundamental 
concepts, envisaged from a traditional point of view, he interprets 
them succinctly to the modern man. — Adyar Library Bulletin 

, . . the present volume carries fifteen contributions on topics 
of Indian aesthetics, a subject now gaming increasing attention and 
in whose study the late Mr Hiriyanna was a pioneer. . . While it 
is generally true that whatever this mita-bhashi wrote was valuable, 
it is all the more valuable in the present case, as we have so little of 
literature on Indian aesthetics. 

The essays in this highly stimulating volume. — The Hindu 

The essays reveal wide scholarship and insight into the distinctive 
features of Indian thought on the subject. — The Hindustan Times 

The book has been bom of the author’s deep learning of Indian 
philosophy. . . He feels through the book; Art Experience is a 
delightful work. — The Indian Revieto 

The discussions in the book ... are thought-provoking. 

— The Sunday Standard 

Art Experience is written in an idiom which is ripe and lucid, 
and deals with many facets of this vast subject. 

Prof. Hiriyanna’s interpretation of Sanskrit poetics is certainly 
very cogent and revealing. . , his own approach to the subject is 
thoroughly idealistic. — The Illustrated Weekly of India 



